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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, New Haven, CONNECTICUT, 


June 22nd to 26th, 1931 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 4:30 P. M. 





After the Tuesday afternoon session, tea was served in the students’ lounge 
by the staff of the Yale Law Library, with the assistance of a local committee 
including wives of the Law Faculty. Members of both the National Association 
of State Libraries and the American Association of Law Libraries enjoyed a 
delightful hour, after which, with Prof. Hicks and his charming assistants, we 
visited the new law library. 


Joint MEETING 


The annual joint meeting of the National Association of State Libraries and 
American Association of Law Libraries was called to order at 8:35 P.M. by 
Miss Harriet Skogh, President of the National Association of State Libraries. 
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After a few preliminary remarks, she called for the first paper, “Methods and 
Materials of Legislative Reference” by Dr. Meyer. 

Dr. Meyer: I wish I could address you as fellow lawyers, but I can’t. I’m 
not one, so I will just simply say, “Members of the two associations.” I intended 
to speak extemporaneously, but a reporter of the United States Daily came into 
my office last Wednesday or Thursday and asked me why I wasn’t going to speak 
here. When I told him that I was, he asked me if I couldn’t let him have what 
I was going to say. I told him that I couldn’t very well unless I wrote it out, so 
he suggested that I might do that for the United States Daily, and I finally 
agreed to give him a little outline. I thought this way would really limit the 
preliminary matter so that we could have a lot of time for discussion. I have 
been in England recently, a few years ago, and I certainly was perfectly delighted 
at the way those Englishmen let themselves go in a discussion. I would like very 
much to have some American meetings of librarians characterized by discussion 
and not just by merely formal papers. 

Mr. Meyer then read his prepared paper. 

Dr. Meyer: (Materials and methods of Legislative Reference Service). 
With life becoming daily more complicated and difficult through the multiplica- 
tion of mechanical devices, and their misuse through lack of intelligence, intelli- 
gence being the only commodity that cannot be bought in the market, our educa- 
tors whether in school or library having so far failed to discover the spot where 
intelligence can be mined, it was inevitable that those whom we have selected 
to formulate the regulatory powers of our governments, our legislators, should 
look for aid to the sources of information, our libraries. It was equally inevitable 
that our legislators, when they came in contact with the immense, and rapidly 
increasing mass of information, with its intricate ramifications, should create a 
body of experts, familiar with the classification and interrelation of knowledge, 
to select rapidly, accurately, and impartially the particular information throwing 
light on the subject under consideration, the subject on tvhich the legislator is 
called to define and formulate the action that will be permitted to the citizen, 
what will happen to him if he fails to suit his action to the law, and how, when, 
and where the penalty shall be imposed. Hence our legislative reference services 
which the last quarter century has seen spring up in almost all of our states, at 
Washington, and in many of our larger cities. We ought not however to lose 
sight of the fact that our state libraries were established even before the state 
governments themselves, as sources of information for legislators and other 
government officials. The establishment of the Library of Congress was coin- 
cident with the final removal of the seat of government to Washington. 

In the years since their establishment a body of practice has grown up, and 
sources of information have been tapped that at the beginning we did not dream 
existed. When your president asked me to speak on the Methods and Materials 
of Legislative Reference, I recognized not merely an opportunity but a duty. 
It seemed a fine chance to get an audit of what we were doing. I felt that I 
should learn much from you, and hoped that you might not find the hour wholly 
unprofitable, not perhaps from what I have to say but from the discussion that 
is to follow. 

Since our organization reflects the material we use and largely controls our 
methods, I cannot do better, at the outset, than to describe that organization. We 
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draw our material predominatingly from the law, and from the social sciences, 
using both terms in their broadest sense. The staff, consisting at present of 
36 persons besides myself, is divided into two large groups, with several sub- 
divisions where a sufficient difference is indicated. 

American law has two subdivisions, Federal law and State law, the former 
including constitutional law, the latter the law of municipalities, which however 
we touch only very occasionally. Besides these we have two smaller subdivisions, 
Foreign law and International law. The social science group consists of one 
large subdivision, and a number of independent high grade research assistants, 
these usually number six, but this varies to meet the exigencies of the service. 
There remains a small group consisting of my secretary and the stenographers 
who assist in the administration. 

The Federal law subdivision has for its chief duty the maintenance of a 
complete subject index to the Federal statutes, besides answering all questions 
falling within its province. At the moment it is undergoing a temporary expan- 
sion in order to edit and prepare copy for the new edition of the Index to the 
Federal Law. The State law subdivision which is the largest in numbers, is 
engaged in carrying on the great work of preparing a biennial index to the state 
laws. It is great not merely in the mass of the material it is called upon to handle, 
but in the influence for good this index must have on state legislation in the 
future. 

The Foreign law and International law subdivisions are smaller. The former 
for years has been engaged in a constant and careful scrutiny of foreign laws: 
relating to finance and especially to taxation. The latter attempts to keep up 
with developments connected with the League of Nations, and war debt 
settlements. 


There remains the Social science subdivision. If we include in this the 
group of high grade experienced research assistants who work practically inde- 
pendently in immediate contact with the director, this is the largest subdivision. 
The younger members of this subdivision under the leadership of one of the 
research assistants are constantly engaged in maintaining our extensive file of 
clippings and minor unbound material, when not engaged in minor research work. 
Many questions require search for definite information in printed sources, involv- 
ing no, or at best brief, written reports. This subdivision serves as a school, 
as it were, where the younger members of the staff acquire the knowledge and 
skill which warrant their advance to a higher grade. 

The independent research assistants together with the heads of the law 
subdivisions constitute the most important part of our organization. They need 
a perfectly free hand in developing their subjects and presenting their results. 
To them are submitted the important questions, involving extensive research in 
large masses of material of wide scope, carried on sometimes for weeks and 
months at a time. From them come for the most part the reports and studies 
frequently printed in the Congressional Record or as independent documents. 
These members of the staff frequently develop a deep interest in a particular 
line of investigation which we find it a great advantage to foster. One will 
develop a strong interest in statistics, another in the peculiar and intensely indi- 
vidual features of the Congressional Record for example. These independent 
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research assistants are a very flexible, mobile body, and can be moved to any 
point or subdivision where a large interest may suddenly develop. 

In describing our organization I find that I have said a good deal about our 
methods. We are frequently asked how questions are submitted to us. In every 
conceivable way, by personal interview, the members ask me to step over to their 
offices or they come themselves to the library, by letter or telegram, and by 
telephone. But besides all this we keep our eye on the social life of the country, 
and in fact of the whole world, and when we recognize a question that is likely 
to receive the attention of Congress we anticipate the need by collecting informa- 
tion bearing on it. Some of our most notable successes have been achieved along 
this line. I will mention two by way of example. When the great flood of 1927 
swept down the Mississippi valley in the early months of that year it soon became 
evident that it was a national calamity of interest not merely to the dwellers in 
the valley, but hardly less so to every citizen whether in Portland, Maine or 
Portland, Oregon, in Hollywood, California or Hollywood, Florida. 

When the chairman of the Committee on Flood Control returned to Wash- 
ington some months before the beginning of the session he found more informa- 
tion gathered by the Legislative Reference Service than all the other departments 
and bureaus put together, and the upshot was that the member of the staff who 
gathered the material sat with the Committee throughout all its hearings in order 
to interpret the material to the Committee. This I consider the highest grade 
of service we can render to members of Congress. 

When the reapportionment measure could no longer be avoided, we antici- 
pated the needs of Congress by preparing a legislative history of all the previous 
reapportionment measures since the foundation of the government. The results 
were rather astonishing and most informing. There was hardly a proposal made 
in connection with the measure under consideration, that had not appeared at 
some earlier decade, and the legislative history showed what disposition had been 
made of it. 

When the questions are received they are assigned to that member of the 
staff who by initial knowledge, by training or experience is most likely to produce 
the best results. Here is where we find the group of free-lances, of independent 
workers, the most useful, so that we are practically never at a loss for an expert. 
Sometimes a question on closer scrutiny appears ambiguous. We make a special 
effort to clarify such ambiguity at once by further inquiry. 

Our responses are made by word of mouth, by telephone, by letter or tele- 
gram, or by a formal written report or digest sent with a letter of transmittal. 
I never allow a response to leave my hands without asking whether it answers 
the question, and whether the information presented is in the form in which the 
member wants it. 

On the side of materials, we have of course the resources of the Library 
now numbering over four million volumes, together with the special form col- 
lections not included in this count. Over ninety-five per cent. of our needs are 
met by the books and periodicals in the social, economic and political sciences, 
together with the collection of laws. In both these fields we have remarkable 
collections, but by no means complete. The generous appropriation of fifty 
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thousand dollars for the increase of our law collection repeated this year will 
enable us to bring the law collection to where it should be. 


Of course in our special fields we have a small selection of books used so 
often that we have our own copies, kept quite apart from the main collections. 
We also subscribe for extra copies of a considerable number of periodicals and 
newspapers which we clip and mount on manila sheets. In the Service this 
is known as our file material, and is more often used than any other, and answers 
more off-hand questions than any other source of information available. More- 
over it is the place to get a gauge of public opinion better than any other we 
have been able to discover. 

Brief paragraphs and articles we copy on the typewriter, longer articles we 
photostat. We try to confine this to committee work where it is desirable to 
have the same material in the hands of every member of the committee. 

Every year the file material is gone over and those pieces which we judge 
to be less useful are removed to a supplementary file so that our active file is 
made up of the most permanently valuable, combined with the most recent mate- 
rial. File material is accessible to every member of the staff and frequently 
forms the basis of some of our most extensive studies. 


We use material in all languages and have on the staff a regular translator 
who can handle all the more important Teutonic and Romance languages. For 
several years past and for certain administrative considerations all translation 
has been centered in the Legislative Reference Service, and we have the privilege 
of calling on the other divisions that can command some of the out of the way 
languages. We have had the most valuable assistance from the Chinese, the 
Slavic, and the Semitic divisions in making available for us information not 
otherwise obtainable. 


The use of our manuscript material is by no means confined to the immediate 
purpose for which it was written. Some of our studies have been used over and 
over again, and where needed are frequently revised. We cannot under the law 
make investigations for others than members of Congress or committees. Nor 
can we investigate subjects not before Congress for legislative action. But where 
we have prepared a study we do not pursue a dog-in-the-manger policy but give 
access to it to anyone who is really interested. 


In closing | want to say a few words on the purely personal relationships. 
As a rule members of the House and Senate come to us with considerable legisla- 
tive experience. The same cannot be said of those who are elected to our state 
legislatures. These men are selected from all walks of life and represent to a 
very great extent the pick of our citizens. Perhaps it is their conscientiousness, 
their high sense of duty, that is more responsible than anything else for the 
tremendous deluge of laws added to the statutes every two years. This runs 
now from 35,000 to 45,000 pages for each biennium. Naturally, after election, 
the new member looks around to see what he can do in the way of making new 
laws. With a wide open mind and a high sense of duty the result is inevitable. 
Perhaps the time has come when the first duty of a legislator is to prevent the 
addition of any more laws to our body of enactments until it is certain that no 
existing law will answer. 
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Of course, we in the Legislative Reference Services all over the country 
cannot even suggest this but I have great hopes in the American Legislators’ 
Association, founded by my very good friend Mr. Henry W. Toll, a member of 
the Senate of the state of Colorado. Mr. Toll has hold of a very brilliant idea 
and it seems to me that it is the duty of every individual engaged in carrying 
on legislative reference work to give him the most intelligent support. As you 
know, this organization is made up of members of the legislatures throughout 
the Union. If they can be brought together for a conference at intervals a better 
understanding of our social problems and an era of intelligent law making is 
bound to result. 

Speaking generally, we try to establish a friendly working relationship with 
the members of both houses. We spare no pains to have the information we 
furnish as accurate as possible, and as impartial as our sources permit. We must 
occasionally use propagandist material, if the nature of this material is clearly 
indicated so as to be evident, the member receiving it understands and will dis- 
count it himself. It is always a satisfaction to a member to have the information 
presented in the form in which he wants it. This saves much time as well as 
irritation, and we give particular attention to this feature of our work. 


Miss Skogh: Next to the Library of Congress I know of no legislative 
reference service which can give us a broader, more comprehensive view of the 
problems at this time than New York state. We have, therefore, asked 
Mr. Hannan, Director of Legislative Service, to begin this discussion from the 
state viewpoint. 


Mr. Hannan: The story is told of a young man who had very good religious 
upbringing, to the effect that when he started for college, his mother took him 
to one side and said, ‘““Now, son, you know we have always taken the best pains 
to instill religious worship in our home, and have you brought up to an appre- 
ciation of the spiritual side of your life. Now you are going out to college and 
I would like to ask you before you retire each evening if you will get down on 
your knees and say your prayers.” And the son, as dutiful sons usually do, 
promised. He faithfully kept his promise until cold weather set in, and he came 
to the conclusion that there was so much discomfort in this evening prayer that 
he would write it out. He did this and pasted it at the head of his bed, and 
from that time on, every night before he jumped into bed, he would point to the 
prayer and say, “There, Lord, are my sentiments,” and jumped in and went to 
sleep. The paper which has just been read expresses my sentiments fully. 

We are, in a sense of course, a miniature of the Federal government. We 
have a governor who is the head of the State government as the President is 
of the Federal. We have his cabinet who assist him in the administration of 
the State government, and of course, we have the Congress in miniature in our 
Senate and Assembly ; and with all thtir human failings, we also find it necessary 
to take as good care of our state departments and our legislators, as the Federal 
government finds it necessary in its case. 

We hope that the words spoken here tonight will arouse in each of the 
representatives from each of the states here, a desire, if possible, to imitate in 
a sense the fine work which is being carried on in Congress. New York, since 
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1890, has been endeavoring to do in a small way what Congress has been doing 
all these years in a larger way, even before the Legislative Reference Service 
was established, I believe in 1925. The act was passed authorizing a Legislative 
Reference Service in 1915 or 1916. Since 1890 New York has officially been 
engaged in legislative reference work. Dr. Dewey who was then the director 
of the state library, set aside a certain section of the state library to engage in 
that work. There was no law enacted authorizing it nor any special appropriation 
set aside for it. Dr. Dewey, being a foremost librarian, realized that the legisla- 
tors needed a special service, and the work was undertaken at that time. 

With the beginning of the work, there also was established the research 
side which bore fruit in the Index Digest of State Legislation, which was 
published and printed and made available to every one from 1809 to 1907 
inclusive. It served a very large public. The fire of 1911 in the State Library 
burned up the cards which had been prepared for 1909 and 1910, and the work 
of building up the State Library was so great that the Index Digest had to cease 
publication. And from 1908 until 1925 or 1927, nothing had been done in that 
field until the Library of Congress took up the Index Digest of State Legislation, 
which I am sure will fill the place occupied by the Index Digest prepared by New 
York. Since the Index has ceased publication in New York, we have undertaken 
the work from a different standpoint. We now prepare studies of questions of 
interest to the members of our legislature, requests which come to us either 
before the session opens, or during the session. The Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress does not send letters to its Congressmen. As 
soon as election is over and we find out who has been elected, we send a letter 
to each member of the Senate and Assembly elected, offering our services, asking 
them if they will inform us as to any question in which they are interested, so 
that we may be prepared upon their coming to Albany or before coming, to be 
of the utmost service to them. This brings, of course, a certain number of 
replies which we endeavor to fill. 

We have a staff of eight people. Of course, we have to have a collection 
upon which to work. We cannot reach up into the air and pull down the 
answers to any of these questions, and they are quite numerous and quite intricate, 
complex. We have a fairly sizeable state library of 600,000 volumes. Our 
library is divided into divisions. We have the Law Library Division, the Refer- 
ence Library Division, the Periodical Division, the Medical Library Division, 
and the Legislative Reference Division takes it upon itself to work in every 
division of the State Library. Any question which comes to us, whether it be 
law or medicine or general theory, we will take to any part of the library that 
contains the material collected, and work upon it there. In addition, we handle 
in the Legislative Reference Section, in the neighborhood of 30,000 or 35,000 
documents every year. That is, we collect the documents of the 47 other states, 
the documents of Canada and its provinces, Australia and its provinces, New 
Zealand, Great Britain, and certain other foreign countries. With this staff of 
eight people all that work is done. Now we are naturally quite busy. It takes 
about three people to handle the document work, to keep them listed, and placed, 
and moving towards the shelves. The rest of us are engaged either in the 
classification of certain material, bulletins, pamphlets, circulars, and printed mat- 
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ter including newspapers, which we mark, clip, paste, and classify, as we do not 
believe in clipping a newspaper and putting the clippings away in a folder to 
become lost. These are all classified intensively and ready for use. But we 
do not send books, newspapers, paper clippings, or bulletins unless the member 
insists upon it. If he should ask for a question to be worked out upon old age 
security—that question has come up in our state and is now practically settled 
and in force, as the law has been passed and we have the old age pension and 
security in force in New York—we make a study of the legislation not only in 
America, but in foreign countries. We make a complete typewritten computation 
of all the laws and as close an analytical digest of them as possible, and present 
that to the individual or to the commission—in this case it happened to be a 
commission—that was interested in the subject. In addition we gathered for this 
commission the reports on old age security of such states as had them, and of 
Canada and other countries, and had enough sent to supply each member of the 
commission. He could then study them as an individual member or refer them 
to a sub-committee. 

We have also had occasion to work with state departments. So far as 
legislative reference is concerned, our work is closely allied with the State 
Department. Any state department can come to us on any question of interest 
to them, and ask us to work it out, either to collect the material for them to go 
over, or to work it out in typewritten form and present them with the complete 
results. We were asked a number of years ago, when the executive state budget 
was made a matter of litigation between the state and federal governments, 
by both sides of the question to prepare a brief on budgetary legislation. The 
question appeared as to whether the legislature had any authority to allocate 
funds after they had once been appropriated. Neither side knew we were 
working for the other, but we gave them impartial results, so that when the 
matter came up in the court both sides were using the briefs we had prepared. 
It may have astonished the other side to know that the Attorney-General had 
our brief, and it may have astonished the Attorney-General to know that the 
Governor had our brief, but it was valuable, and it was printed. It is rather 
questionable whether we should have been called in by the Attorney-General’s 
office which has a rather large appropriation and very able attorneys, in fact 
quite a staff, to have prepared this work. We might have said to the Attorney- 
General, ‘““Why don’t you assign one of your own deputies to this work,” but we 
didn’t, and I think rightly so, because we had there the collections of all the 
budgets of all the states. 

Now a Legislative Reference Library, of course, can be imposed upon to a 
certain extent by a member of the legislature or a state department either of 
whom may wish this material for other than their own departmental or individual 
use, but we never go back of the reason. We never go back of the request. 
We take it for granted that this question is to be used for legislative purposes 
or departmental use. 

The commissions that have been authorized this year and in former years 
are quite numerous in our state. There are 26 research or investigating com- 
mittees authorized to study as many different questions in New York this year. 
It is up to the Legislative Reference Division of the State Library to be prepared 
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to furnish any of these commissions with the data which they may desire for this 
investigation. We have already been asked, before the personnel has been 
decided upon, to make investigations on the matter of sources of water supplies 
and the pollution of water. That necessitated our writing to the various states 
in order to get any printed material available for the use of this commission. 
There are already quite a number, who have had like commissions engaged upon 
a similar question. We have also been asked to bring in for the use of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, material which they will need to deal 
with. Then there is the Taxation Investigation Commission. 


We are now engaged upon a study of the cost of local government in New 
York State; that is, we are asked to find out whether or not the Legislature 
has been at fault from 1900 to date in the matter of the increase in the cost of 
township, village, city, and county government. It seems as though in our state, 
and perhaps in the other states represented here that the Legislature will be asked 
to increase the salaries of assessors, or village officials, or town, or city officials, 
or to authorize a tremendous bond issue for some purpose or other. The Legisla- 
ture wants to assert its responsibility in this matter and find out whether or not 
a halt can be made to this continual coming to the Legislature for increases in 
salaries of judicial officers, administrative officers, and bond issues. Of course, 
that all takes time, and we indulge in a good deal of over-time work, but if you 
hold yourself out to be a legislative reference worker, you have got to give the 
results when they come to you for them. 

We had a Forest Commission authorized a few years ago, and which is 
still pursuing its investigation. They asked us to bring together for them every- 
thing available in the country in the matter of administration of forests, and we 
drew heavily upon the Forestry Service at Washington for everything worth 
while printed in the matter of forest stations, from the growth of forests to the 
marketing of the product and protection of it, by police or fire or whatever it 
may be. We got together—we used our nerve in doing so—and asked the 
Forestry Service at Washington if they would furnish us with 10 or 12 com- 
plete sets of everything which we would list and send on to them, and they 
did so, and we furnished quite a library of material to each member of the 
Commission. I am sure that it is going to bear fruit in the final results when 
the Commission has handed in its final report. 


That is something which I would urge upon every member here who is 
engaged in similar fields of work, to draw as heavily as possible, not only upon 
departments at Washington, but also upon other state departments. I blush 
sometimes when I send out letters to our other states, but what are we going to 
do? If there are depositories around in the country that have been printing 
material upon certain questions, why not draw upon those and make this available 
for any interested commission in your own state, or an interested member of the 
legislature or of a state department. I am quite sure that I always feel proud 
when I can bring together a collection and send it on to some other state. 

I think this is an assembly in which one can indulge in a good deal of plain 
speaking. I have rather a bone to pick with practically every state represented 
here tonight. This National Association of State Libraries has been going for 
a good many years. I interested myself in this the other afternoon when we 
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were supposed to be closed up, but I thought it was a good time to find out 
just where things stood. I do not like going around in a circle as a rule. I 
always believe the shortest distance between two points is a straight line—it is 
mathematically correct at least—and if one is sover he can usually follow it. 
I wanted to ascertain just how much had been done by this association, especially 
in print. I took occasion to go through the proceedings back over a period of 
10 years, and I| find that at practically every session of this Association you 
discussed the same things that you are discussing here tonight, and 1 wondered 
what the results were. To check myself on that I turned then to the annual 
proceedings of the Public Affairs Information Service, and I set down a few 
statistics. Of course, statistics lie, they say, but 1 put these down in print and 
they may be referred to by any of you who have the annual proceedings of Public 
Affairs, and | take it every state library worthy of the name has it; that is, if 
they are conducting a legislative reference service or reference of any sort. The 
most stubborn thing on earth is a fact; at least, | have bumped against a good 
many stubborn things in my life and had to go around them or back off. I 
believe in 1915 or 1916 the Public Affairs Service Bulletin was first published, 
sponsored by Mr. Godard, and he was one of the worst offenders amongst a 
number of others, in enlisting the cooperation of legislative reference workers of 
state libraries. Now here is the cooperation. I hardly think that is fair. The 
Public Affairs Information Service will do the work; all you have to do is give 
them the breaks. The Public Affairs Service will list every study that you send 
to them; they will photostat them; they will typewrite and make them available 
to every person, to every library represented in this room, for a consideration, 
and the consideration that you pay is a small amount compared to the tremendous 
labor and the original cost, both in labor, and money, in getting those studies 
off for the use of the associations which are represented here tonight. We have 
taken the word cooperation in its fullest sense. We will not only loan type- 
written material to any library, but we list it with the Public Affairs people so 
that it may be made available to others who may be interested in the subject. 


Now I am even going to find fault with Dr. Meyer tonight. I have not 
found in all these 15 years, Doctor, one listing by the Library of Congress other 
than bibliographical material which is of such a general nature that, perhaps, not 
more than one-tenth of it would be of any value for state use. States, of course, 
do not indulge in the question of tariff, international questions, Federal banks, 
or internal revenue, but we are keenly interested in what the Library of Congress 
might get out on the question of taxes, as they have done something along that 
line, or anything relating to elections, or social, charitable, or health work. I 
think, and you will pardon me for bringing this matter up, it is about time that 
we stopped going around in circles and pursued a policy of straightway real 
cooperation. I do not know how large the staffs of the libraries represented 
here are. I do not know your problems financially, or whether or not the 
material is available for you to work upon, but I take it that you have everything 
in your own library concerning your own state. Why shouldn’t New York, and 
Wisconsin, Rhode Island, and others have available a section in Public Affairs 
to which we can refer any time to see whether that question has been worked 
out? Every question in your state relating to elections, taxes, social welfare, 
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registration of births and deaths and marriages and divorces, your methods of 
handling your sources of water supply, your water power, your irrigation—all 
those things are questions which are of intense current interest. Some questions 
wouldn’t interest New York, and New York works out questions from a stand- 
point that would not interest you, but let us work them out to make it convenient 
for us to do the selecting instead of eight or nine states which have never made 
any attempt whatsoever to cooperate and work out questions. 

I do not know whether Dr. Meyer ever finds any value in anything that 
the states work out. Perhaps he does and perhaps he doesn’t. But I do know 
that we would find value in New York for a number of the questions which 
Dr. Meyer has worked out and which are occasionally listed or published in 
the Congressional Record, or published in pamphlet form with special studies ; 
we have several of those in our library. 


I believe a plan should be undertaken by this Association so that every state 
would be encouraged when they go back home to sit down and make a survey 
of the problems which they are called upon to work out annually or bi-annually 
for their sessions, and have them typewritten. List the citations someplace where 
we can get them. I would like to have when I go back to Albany Saturday, 
the citations to the literacy test requirements in the various states. I would like 
to have the citations to certain questions on taxes in various states. It is going 
to mean a lot of labor for us to find them out. We have them in the law 
libraries in the state. We have them in divisions of our annual reports, but 
I have to go to work to bring them together and make them available for you, 
as I will do. I am not going to be narrow about it; I am not going to be stingy 
about it; I am not going to bury them in our files and refuse to list them. 
I am going to stick them right there in Public Affairs Information Service 
prepared by somebody in our section. I am going to ask you to do the same 
thing for your state. I find that in checking up these various statistics that 
very few questions that were worked out by the three leading states overlapped 
or were duplicated—rather strange, isn’t it—over a period of 16 years. You 
wouldn’t find, I don’t suppose, more than 15 or 20 questions that these three 
states were engaged upon at the same time or at some different times during 
those 15 years, and that it wouldn’t have been necessary for them to undertake 
at all if they had been listed at the proper time where we could have gotten at 
them. 


New York is no more outstanding in the field of legislative reference than 
the smallest populated state in the Union. It is true we have questions there 
which are tremendous. We have annual sessions there. We no more than 
go out of one session than we get ready for another, and we also have numerous 
investigating committees. But you have the same problems in your own state. 
They are as of just intense interest to you, and comparatively as much interest 
to me or other members of other states. May I not ask your earnest cooperation. 
I will assure you that you will get the best cooperation from our workers, and 
I am sure from every library in the field. If we are going to make the term 
legislative reference mean anything, it must mean more than collecting books, 
classifying and putting them on the shelf, and making them available for your 
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own staff; it must mean making them available for the forty-eight workers in 
the forty-eight states. 


Miss Skogh: Those are constructive criticisms, certainly. After we have 
heard from the wide-awake Rhode Island mentioned by Mr. Hannan, I am going 
to ask Dr. Meyer to bring out what discussion he may. 


Miss Grace Sherwood then read her paper. 


Miss Sherwood: Upon the south facade of the Rhode Island State House 
is an inscription which reads: “To Hold Forth A Lively Experiment That a 
Most Flourishing Civil State May Stand and Best Be Maintained With Full 
Liberty In Religious Concernments.” 

Upon the interior of the Dome is Tacitus’ Latin expression: “Rara Tem- 
porum Felicitas Ubi Sentire Quae Velis et Quae Sentias Dicere Licet.” Since 
Latin and Greek are no longer required studies in the Yale University curriculum, 
we translate this to mean: “Rare felicity of the times when it is permitted to 
think as you like and say what you think.” 

With this chiseled carte blanche, Rhode Island legislators “brighten the 
corner whar they are,” at times with an independent expression of thought and 
action which must certainly cause Roger Williams to turn easily in his apple 
tree grave, and does make the welkin ring, lustily, via the interested press. 

A Legislative Reference Bureau here must proceed with non partisan tech- 
nique in order not to be unduly sympathetic with or opposed to filibustering units, 
or caught in the “bore” of the shifting tides of “wet” or “dry.” 

This Department was created in 1907, as an integral part of the Rhode 
Island State Library, when authorization was given the Honorable Herbert Olin 
Brigham, State Librarian, “to establish such a bureau for collecting, arranging 
and placing on file books, pamphlets and other material relating to legislation, to 
prepare abstracts of laws in other states, and to present such other information 
as may be useful and necessary to the general assembly in the performance of 
its legislative duties.” 

The letter of this simple phraseology has never been altered, but a proven 
confidence in the integrity of the Bureau and a certain recognized dependence 
upon its facilities have broadened the exact interpretation of the primary 
instructions. 

We share with the State Library the working tools, books and pamphlets, 
although certain reservations are made on the Library shelves for legislative 
reference collections, so segregated. The fine line of demarcation between the 
work of the State Library and that of the Bureau has often blurred, sometimes 
with interchange of staff, but there are certain phases which we shall outline 
briefly as a demonstration of the scope of legislative reference work in Rhode 
Island. 

During the sessions of the General Assembly, law drafting has its proper 
placing. We are not an official bill drafting department, and the creation of 
the office of Law Revision Commissioner, in 1926, relieved the situation some- 
what, but drafting has grown with the Bureau and we continue to prepare for 
members and state officials material for introductions. Our General Assembly 
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is in session annually for 60 legislative days. 668 measures were introduced into 
the 1931 session, 445 bills were prepared, re-drafted or typed in the department. 


In the preparation of the comparative digests of the laws of the several 
states, we have found our contacts with other legislative reference bureaus of 
keen importance. We telephone, wire, send special delivery or air mail for an 
interchange of material when the subject has been similarly covered by previous 
research elsewhere, and we wish to make public acknowledgment of our debt 
for and delight in the responses of our brothers and sisters in-the-law. The 
splendid spirit of codperation is a blanket warming the cockles of the research 
heart. 


Reference material is compiled in several forms. We have no printing 
appropriation, but a few bulletins have been published. For the most part, we 
include as many carbons as the typewriter will accommodate; send one to the 
Public Affairs Information Service with a note that we shall be glad to loan 
copies; bind the others in standard Gaylord binders, and file alphabetically by 
subject, with special index tray for so-called L.R.B. abstracts. 


We use sheet lists of states and lists of Rhode Island towns and cities for 
brief one-line reference summary, or citations, and for checks of pamphlets of 
laws in separate form (such as banking, corporation, election, motor vehicle, etc.) 
in a quick method of consolidating the laws of other states upon a given subject. 
These separate laws are in individual binders. We catalog them and list on 
state sheets by Class and Subject. In the boxes where they are filed, the name 
of the State is on a tab. The tabs are staggered, thus the more easily discernible. 


The Bureau keeps the Card Index of every legislative bill; a Travel Card 
for each measure; a Member’s Card of introductions; files of printed and un- 
printed bills. In the preparation of Travel Cards, we cut from the House 
and Senate Journals the items of new business and paste them on the respective 
card. The daily progress of each piece of legislation is noted. The Chapter 
heading or Resolution Number are added at the end of the session. The 
Member’s Card shows what measures a member has sponsored. From the 
printed and typed bills we index, adding to a cumulative index (1904 to date) 
the contents of each proposed act or resolution. This affords three ways of 
finding a bill: (a) If only the name of the introducer can be stated; (b) If 
the contents are known; (c) If the number is given. The cumulative index 
becomes of historical value denoting successive attempts to promulgate legislation. 
The Travel Card for each year is a check upon the final disposition of the bill. 
The Member’s Card is valuable before election when there is need for review 
of a candidate’s record. 


Legislative reference is rendered to the General Assembly ; to state officials, 
boards and commissions; to United States government departments and the 
libraries and state officials of other states; to municipalities within the state, 
their chambers of commerce and research bureaus; to law firms and individuals. 
In the law creating certain investigating commissions, it is written that the 
facilities of the State Library shall be at the disposal of the commission for refer- 
ence. The summer interlude finds us absorbed in tidal water fisheries and the 
ever present liquor problem. 
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Our field laboratory for political science students of Brown University 
wherein subjects were assigned by this Bureau and training given in the use of 
law books, with copies of the results of research filed at the Library and at the 
University, is at the present inactive, due to the increasing responsibility: of 
the work of the department in its natural function as an adjunct to the General 
Assembly. 

It pleases us tremendously to be the “ghost writer” for the General Assembly 
in the preparation in prose and verse of particular resolutions of felicitation, 
condolence and acclaim. For two successive sessions, the General Assembly has 
recognized this specialized departure from the ordinary, once with a duly 
engrossed thank you and a dime or so for pin money, and again with a Senate 
croix du guerre with nothing in the palms. Mr. Hannan, of New York, suggested 
this automatically promotes us to the class from which one may borrow money. 
Just try it,—on a director’s salary! 

You may not remember that Captain Kidd companioned our first family 
residents along Rhode Island tide waters; nor that his booty and bullion are 
supposedly buried on the coast line of Bonnet Shores in Narragansett Bay. If 
you go down there at midnight in the full of the moon when the tide has left for 
Spain, you’ll find plenty of hopeful diggers, with a rabbit’s foot in their pockets, 
scratching among the uncovered rocks, hunting for pirate gold. 


So,—we have among our legislators not only the plutocrat but the distant 
progeny of that famous Captain Kidd, as well, and an amalgamation of good 
old horse sense farmers, fishermen, and folk whose ancestry is more recently 
continental. We have those of the trained legal mind, for whom accurate cita- 
tions to law are sufficient. They make their own analyses. There is the sponsor 
of one or two important measures, for whom research must be wide spread and 
detailed. The man who wishes to make a record to show his constituents is apt 
to be a nuisance, but has to be served even though to him quantity production 
is of paramount importance. The untutored individual, often of foreign descent, 
eager to learn and extraordinarily grateful for patience, appreciates the short 
cuts to the collection of comparative studies upon which he wishes to base the 
law in which he believes with all the genuineness of his humble heart. 


We do everything in our Bureau: send eloping couples by the night boat 
to New York, the cheapest way to get quickly to a place where they won’t have 
to wait five days to be married: rank the military organizations of the volunteer 
and veteran firemen’s memorial parade; send a fine, fat and healthy leather chair 
cushion to the presiding officer of the Senate when a page comes rushing to the 
Library yelling for “Cushin’” when he means Cushing’s Manual; soothe the 
irate and the intoxicant; smile the while we bid a not-too-fond adieu in another 
adjournment sine die, and scratch another groove in the polished surface of our 
good, old L.R.B. Big Bertha. 

Vitally important are these things: Non partisanship; a close tongue; a 
working knowledge of use methods of consulting Statute laws; speed with 
accuracy; valuable contacts with other Bureaus; infinite patience; stability of 
mind; cheerful compliance with all demands; unvarying good temper; humor. 


And, verily, we do believe one of the greatest of these is humor. 
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Miss Skogh: That theory is exemplified in practice. Now, Dr. Meyer, 
would you like to say something? 


Dr. Meyer: Id like to make a little response to one or two things that 
Mr. Hannan said, especially on the shortcomings of the Library of Congress 
Service. There are some reasons for that. In the first place, he spoke of sending 
letters to the new members. That was tried out before I took charge, and 
talking about my predecessors, they didn’t take very long to impress me with the 
fact that it was a complete failure. It invited more trifling questions than you 
could shake a finger at. The mere fact that you were soliciting questions, as 
they looked at it, made them run around in the deepest and remotest cavities 
of their minds and rake up things that they really didn’t care about, but since 
you wanted something to do, do that; so we quit doing that—sending any letters 
to members and inviting them to come over. We find that most of those who 
come to Washington have had some legislative experience and know about the 
Legislative Reference Service in their own states, and they rather expect some- 
thing of the same kind in Washington, and we have quite enough to do without 
inviting disaster. 

Now there is another thing that came about very much like that. An attempt 
was made before I took charge—lI am lucky, you see, in having these things tried 
out before they come to me—to place every morning on the desk of every 
member, a summary of the bills introduced. It was an enormous task, and the 
staff worked night and day for a short time to do it, but representative Thomas 
Manning of Illinois, who was one of the best parliamentarians Congress has ever 
seen, was disgusted with that practice, and he stopped it by some remark he made 
on the floor of the House. Fortunately or unfortunately a little mistake occurred 
in a summary of a bill, and that ended. I wouldn’t call it a super-service, .:ather 
a hyper-service. It is attempting to do more than you ought to do, because a lot 
of these bills are simply introduced and then die, and what is the use of making 
a summary? Now that is no longer done. But where legislation is coming up 
that has been before Congress before, we do make a very careful study of the 
legislative history of previous measures and note the high spots, and that fre- 
quently brings out a lot of very valuable information. It is much better to spend 
our time that way than in preparing summaries of things that are not worth 
summarizing. 

Now the real criticism that Mr. Hannan made, and I am awfully glad he 
made it, because I love criticism; we just flourish on it. Criticism is worth 
something; a pat on the back isn’t. He inferred, and very rightly, to our failure 
to send our stuff out to the legislative reference services all over the country. 
There are several points to be considered there, and one of them is that a good 
deal of our material won’t be of much use to you, and again if we were so well 
equipped that we could make enough copies of every one of our studies to send 
one to each library, each state library would be receiving a lot of material that 
wouldn’t be of any earthly use to it, just accumulating stuff to take care of. 


Mr. Hannan: Pardon me, Doctor, my point is send one copy to the Public 
Affairs Information Service, not that you should send 47 or 48 copies out. As 
to the matter of the summaries of bills, I think the point is well taken. I don’t 
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think any State Legislative Reference Service or Library is doing that sort of 
work; at least we are not in New York and never have. I would condemn any 
such method of putting one’s work over. We happen to have in New York 
a private concern, which call themselves the Legislative Index Company, and 
they prepare a summary for which they are paid. This summary is prepared 
every day, and members of the Legislature get it, and corporations, banks, trust 
companies, and we get it ourselves in our legislative reference work, so we 
know what bills are introduced. My point is, and I think it could be well 
taken for everything that you do even though it might not be of any value to me 
in New York and to the other states, there are organizations which check for 
research work, and what you are doing in the Library of Congress might be of 
considerable value to corporations, or some public library, or international con- 
cern. It is true you deal with the questions in Congress which we, as states, 
have no particular interest in. I don’t mean that you should send out 48 copies, 
but send one copy to Miss Furbeck, editor of Public Affairs Information Service 
in New York, and she will see that it is increased 48 times, for a consideration 
barring the cost of printing. 


Dr. Meyer: Again Mr. Hannan’s criticism is well taken, but he anticipates 
some remarks that I was going to make myself. We do publish and prepare 
things that are of wide-spread value, not only to the state library and state 
reference body, but to the citizens in general, as is very clearly indicated by what 
happened to our study of water pollution. We are revising that now. The 
printed document was exhausted. We had requests from two schools, engineer- 
ing schools, to send them 30 or 40 copies each; they were going to use them in 
their schools; they took up that subject, especially stream pollution. 

Of course, many of our studies are of that character, and it is something 
that I have had in mind ever since | took charge exactly 10 years ago this first 
of July, and I felt it particularly when I was chief bibliographer. I went to 
Mr. Godard who was instrumental in establishing the P.A.I.S. Bulletin. I 
attended the first meetings that were held by a group up there in Saratoga 
Springs when the work of printing was first taken over by the Wilson Company. 
Now we are, as one would say who was in financial stress, about two jumps 
ahead of the sheriff most of the time, and any little addition is likely to interfere 
with the service to Congress, but we must first of all see that Congress gets the 
service that they call for, and anything extra is likely to interfere again. For 
that reason we have been rather shy of sending anything to the P.A.I.S. I have 
been frequently tempted to do so, but I don’t know what it is going to lead to, 
and I haven’t anything to spare to do it. That may seem to you a foolish reason, 
but it isn’t. It takes a good deal of time and attention, as you know from our 
Bibliographic Division. They used to contribute a lot of studies every month, 
and they still do to the P.A.I.S. Bulletin, but they, of course, are all bibliog- 
raphers. We are constantly looking forward to the time when I feel that I can 
send these studies to the P. A. I. S. Bulletin, but we haven’t reached that point 
yet. I agree with you that we ought to, but the fact remains that we haven't. 

There is another matter closely tied up to this, and that is the service to 
the other departments besides Congress. Of course, I can take refuge under the 
law if a request does not come from a member of Congress or a committee and 
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has to do with matters of legislation, but if I were to do that strictly and not 
allow the staff to do any other work than within the limits of the legal bounds, 
we should very soon find ourselves thoroughly detested by everybody in Wash- 
ington, and deservedly so. We stretch a point every day and do work for the 
departments within reason, especially if it is along the lines with which we are 
familiar. We also make a particular exception to the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. They frequently want information to supplement the information that 
they have at their finger tips, and for which they have abundant clerical service, 
to get whatever they need together. We find this comes back to us manifold, 
and we have the finest spirit of cooperation with the departments. They know 
when they can ask a question that comes within, not merely the province of our 
investigation, but within the forms that we use, that we are very willing to hand 
out to the departments, and do almost every day, something in the way of infor. 
mation that they can use; and on the other hand, we call on the departments 
constantly by telephone and by letter for information of a highly specialized 
character, and in that way we get an adequate return which fully justifies the 
work that we are doing outside of the legal limits. 


A suggestion has been repeatedly made that we might mimeograph some of 
our material. As a matter of fact the Library of Congress Legislative Reference 
Service has been scattered all over the building. We were unfortunate in being 
established after all the space was occupied, and until two years ago I had my 
staff scattered in six or eight different spots in the library. That is very bad 
for administration and also very bad for economy of service, but now, fortu- 
nately, we are all together in just two spots, rather three; the Federal Law Index 
is apart from the rest of the service, and the office is in the Senate reading room. 

What we are trying to move toward is an extended delivery of the products 
of our work to those outside of Washington who can use it, and I am thoroughly 
in sympathy with Mr. Hannan’s criticism. Some of our material ought to be 
sent to the P.A.I.S., and we ought to send enough copies so that they can 
have a sufficient supply. If we are making a mimeographed list, there is no 
reason why we shouldn’t send one copy to P.A.I.S., and then ‘be willing to 
send a reasonable number of copies out. That is a better service than any one 
else has ever contemplated through the P. A. I.S.—that is my feeling in the 
matter. Just at present we cannot do any more than we are doing. There have 
been several attempts to get more information out of us. Probably you don’t 
know it, but Miss Stewart in my staff knows that immediately after the State 
Law Index was established, we were practically deluged with requests from all 
over the country for particular questions on state law, and she said if we had 
answered all those questions, the staff would have been busy making investiga- 
tions, and when the time came to publish an Index there wouldn’t be any Index 
to publish. Under the law we are created to prepare the Index. That is our 
primary duty. We do get a certain amount of service from members of Con- 
gress, and a considerable percentage of our studies come from the staff of the 
State Law Index, and those could be treated just as we should treat the other 
studies and send them to the P. A. I. S. when we get around to that point. 


Miss Skogh: I should like so much to have this very interesting discussion 
continued, but Miss Gregory is now to speak to us. 
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Mr. Newman: | have already submitted our report on our legislative refer- 
ence, and filed it, so I will just simply say to this body that any one who cares 
to have a copy of that, I will have it sent to him from our department. 


Miss Skogh: May I introduce Miss Gregory? We are so glad to know 
some of the many interesting experiences that Miss Gregory has had in prepara- 
tion of this unusual tool, The Union List of Foreign Publications. Those of us 
who have marveled at her intricate list need no introduction to Miss Gregory, 
I am sure. 


Miss Gregory: I don’t know, I am sure, what I have ever done to have the 
honor of speaking to the National Association of State Libraries. So far as I 
know I have never even visited a state library in the United States; but possibly 
it is because in the last two years I have visited and worked rather intensively 
in 24 of the national libraries in Europe, and in a number of libraries that might 
be considered state libraries, that is, small state libraries, in Germany, in Switzer- 
land, and some in France. My right to speak to our other host, the American 
Association of Law Libraries, is even sketchier than that, because the law libra- 
rians of the large law libraries have been so very kind to me that I didn’t need 
to visit their libraries. Mr. McDaniel has thrown open to me the doors of the 
Association of the city of New York, although I understood after I had worked 
there days and days and nights and nights, that even women lawyers in New York 
City are only allowed one day a year of research in that library. I have read 
item by item the catalogue of the Law Department of the Library of Congress, 
and Mr. Vance has showered me with cards telling me all about the law situa- 
tions in it. In South American libraries, and while I was abroad, Mr. James of 
Harvard sent me notes of all the important serials, which I might incorporate 
into my notes. One of the great law libraries of Europe I did visit and worked 
in for several weeks, the Library of Leipzig, where Mr. Schultz was much 
interested in our project, and helped me very greatly with the laws, statutes, and 
law reports of Germany and Austria. 

I have figured out the bases for some of my struggles in European libraries 
rather like this: that until very recently most of the peoples of the world have 
not been overwhelmingly concerned as to how their government was run. An 
examination of the reports themselves showed that a great many were not written 
down to the man on the street, or up to him, or for him. But since the war 
people have been thinking more and more, and they have been asking embarassing 
questions. The reports that are issued, both in content and in volume, bear me 
out in this supposition; and last, the fact that libraries are beginning to realize 
that they must have collections of their reports to answer these men and women 
who are asking questions indicates that there is a great awakening all over Europe 
that records must be read. 

I worked for several months in some of the national libraries, only weeks 
in others, and tried to formulate some brief way of describing to you how the 
functions of collecting have been done in various libraries. 

The British Museum does not collect documents because they have no room, 
and they depend upon the various ministries in London to keep the materials. 
The Bibliothéque nationale collects, in fact, they have a law on their books 
whereby every piece of material published in France must be deposited with 
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them, but there has been no one sufficiently interested to keep this up, with the 
result that sets have been largely uncatalogued. 


In a great many countries the librarian has not been willing to take upon 
himself the collection of documents. He has been trained in the classic school 
and is much more interested in manuscripts than in this mass of materials that 
comes from the press every day dealing with such uninteresting things as tariffs, 
and incomes, and expenditures. 


In Portugal they tell you that the reason they have never collected there is 
that there were once upon a time collections, but that the State Printing Depart- 
ment in which files were housed, was burned, and that the files have never been 
replaced. When you get around to Constantinople they tell you that the govern- 
ment is no longer in Constantinople; you must go to Angora for sufficient 
material; and when you get to Angora they say the capital is so young, you must 
go to Constantinople. When you get to Belgium and ask embarassing questions 
about the files in the libraries, they remind you that the country was occupied 
by the Germans during the war, and that any lack of files would probably be 
found in Berlin. And when you get to Berlin, they remind you that Prussia 
has never been a favorite in the family of the states, and that Saxony and Bavaria 
are not generous in sending to Berlin records of their governmental activities. 
The two great new Libraries of Europe, the Louvain in Belgium, and the 
League of Nations Library are adequate so far as they contain collections since 
1912 or 1914. The League of Nations Library is going to check back files of 
some of the more important documents, but it is not on their program, I think, 
to make any attempt to get everything. 

It is, of course, necessary to generalize in a short talk on the document 
collections of Europe. I was working in Brussels with the Belgium documents, 
and I found splendid runs of Dutch material, but it is so easy to be side-tracked 
from the job at hand that I resolutely held myself to ignoring these fine collec- 
tions, only to get to the Hague and find that there were no collections whatever 
in the National Library, and that I could have done much better to have gotten 
this material in Brussels. On my way up to the Baltic States, not being at all 
sure how library matters were standing, I stopped off in Berlin to find what I 
could on the Polish and Lithuanian documents, thinking that because they were 
such near neighbors it would be necessary for the Library in Berlin to have 
made collections. To my great surprise I found that the cards I had with me, 
showing the documents in the New York Library and Library of Congress, were 
much more complete than anything I could find in Berlin, and that they were 
surprised beyond measure to see to what extent we were attempting to collect in 
this country. They hoped sometime to be able to collect, and made copious notes, 
so that scattered throughout Europe I haven’t a doubt that in the next few years, 
students will be able to tell you exactly what is in the Library of Congress from 
everything copied from my notes. 

In some cases, librarians have been so surprised to get notes that they didn’t 
know existed of their own documents, that they have asked me, since I thought 
that these seemed to be the only sets in existence, whether I thought the Library 
of Congress would kindly send them back to the country that issued them. 
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Mr. Meyer spoke of the “out-of-the-way” languages. We used to call them 
the “gosh-awful languages.” In a great many countries, speaking of the ‘“gosh- 
awful languages,” there are no trained people, so that we largely had to do the 
training ourselves with rather amusing results at times. Every one tried to be 
helpful and they were marvelously kind in most places, but sometimes they were 
helpful with disastrous results. Generally the last day I prepared my copy 
for the printer, reading it over the last time to be sure it was exactly as I wished 
it to come from the press. In Berlin there was a German scholar who was quite 
distressed that he hadn’t been able to give me more of his time, and he said he 
really knew some of these things so thoroughly that when I got the thing all 
ready to take to the Embassy, that he would read it over for me the last time 
and call my attention to any glaring errors that he might find. The day before 
we had concentrated on getting our German material in correct form. My little 
German secretary with the best intentions in the world, could not resist from 
capitalizing German nouns, and we used an ink eraser almost all that day. About 
five o’clock in the evening my notes were complete, and I rushed them over to 
this gentleman’s office. He said I might call for them about an hour before my 
train left the next day, and that would give me just time to rush them up to 
the Embassy. With the greatest pleasure in the world he greeted me the next 
day. He said he hadn’t time to do very much on the bibliographical letters, but 
he corrected all my capitalizations. The first day I spent in Warsaw I again 
used an ink eraser, and my copy for Germany came home by way of Warsaw. 

The cataloging problem is made doubly difficult by the fact that in a great 
many of the national libraries abroad, the typewriter is yet unknown, and I am 
quite sure that before an assistant is nominated to make the entries in the public 
catalogue, an examination of handwriting is taken of the librarian, and the 
worst person gets it. When the matter is complicated by German script in a 
language with which one is very vaguely familiar, the results are terrible. When 
I went to Copenhagen they told me that I would have very little difficulty with 
the material there, because all the material | wanted was collected in one place. 
There were three handwritten volumes of material, and all I had to do was just 
to examine these. I started in very bravely having learned something of German 
script in my infancy, and having had some experience in Berlin; but to read 
Danish in German script where an attempt had been made to keep the records 
in alphabetical form, so that there was almost a vertical record of titles on every 
page—I used to wake up at night and dream that I was looking through inches 
and inches of Danish titles in German script superimposed on one another. The 
result was dreadful. While I was in Denmark one thing was impressed upon 
me that I kept watching for in all the other countries, and that was the indiffer- 
ence most countries seem to have in the records of their own colonial possessions. 
Now I know that Iceland is not a colony of Denmark—I am ashamed to say 
that I had thought so until I arrived there—but they had a very interesting 
reference department in the University Library in Copenhagen, and I asked the 
librarian very humbly about this “gosh-awful language” and some of the biblio- 
graphical details that went with it, and he, with great joy, brought out a copy 
of the Cornell Catalog of Icelandic material, said there was nothing like it in 
their library, and that I could do no better than to examine these. I already 
had done this. 
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There has not been an awakening of librarians’ interest in the importance 
of checking. I haven’t a doubt at all that finally the American libraries are going 
to be called upon to give to the mother countries, records of the publications of 
their own colonies. One of the amusing things about using the catalogues was 
the various methods of establishing dates. In such cases as I found any record 
at all, it was very often either an open entry or simply a statement of title 
and office. In one library they would say, “We stopped using the German script 
in making our entries, in 1910;” in another library they would say, “When I 
came into office, this publication was going. Now that was in about 19—, and 
shortly after I decided that this was not of much value, so I think I would be 
safe in saying that probably that serial ran from 1902, or 1907, or 1908, or 1909;” 
so exact detail would be extremely difficult, particularly now that Austria is all 
torn up. You can’t find either in Austria or Hungary just what happened. 
They give you long political essays in each country on the unfortunate conditions. 
Hungary tells you that Austria stole; Austria tells you that it has been an em- 
barassing encumbrance, and they wish they didn’t have it. You can never get 
an exact date as to when they started publishing them in Austria, and you can 
never get any one interested enough to look up information for you as to whether 
there were 10, or 20, or 24 numbers in the last Government Gazette. 

I have come back to America with very ragged entries. I have gone to the 
New York Public Library, and I have written to people who have made collec- 
tions, and in this country I have been able to establish dates which seem almost 
impossible to get material on abroad. Of course, the lack of trained assistants 
is one great drawback. While I was abroad I had assistants who were graduates 
of the University of London, the Paris Library School, and the very excellent 
training schools in Germany, but there aren’t enough trained workers to go 
around. The salaries are ridiculous, and when one did get a worker trained, 
it was almost impossible to get a position for him. I tried very hard to place 
some of my girls after I had given them some idea of serial cataloguing, but 
found, much to my surprise, that they would prefer coming to America to work 
than to staying in their own native country. In some of the countries where the 
large wage seemed quite impossible, I have not attempted to do any of the work 
at all. The Library of Congress has taken over the editing of the Russian 
section. We have hired Chinese, Japanese, and American trained librarians of 
those nationalities to make their lists for us. 

In Constantinople I heard a rather amusing story. One of the members of 
the Embassy had just been transferred from Persia, and he told me that one day 
a messenger came in great haste to the Embassy from the Persian Office and 
wondered if he could borrow a copy of a treaty that they had made with Persia, 
that in the foreign office they had lost their copy and they wanted to borrow 
the one from the American Embassy. He was quite amused but said that it 
was quite the usual thing in some of the smaller countries of Europe, and I 
asked him, since he knew Persia, if he would help me to round up my meager 
collection of Persian documents. He said, “It isn’t going to be an easy thing to 
do. Persia knows nothing of all this. My Persian material isn’t going to be 
very extensive,” but he assured me that what he did have the Persians them- 
selves will be surprised to hear. There is, of course, the difficulty in those 
countries in which documents are published in two or more languages. Even in 
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our native Canada it is difficult to find out just what has been published in 
French. Even in countries such as Finland, where practically all the documents 
are issued in Finnish and Swedish, they use the one that is most smooth. More 
and more nationalistic feeling is growing, and the more important documents 
are being issued only in Finnish; at any rate the collections would be in the 
language with which they are most familiar. In Sweden the documents are 
kept in Swedish only. 

In Canada where I tried to complete my Canadian material a couple of 
months ago, I asked the French librarian if he could help me with the French 
problems, and he assured me that if I found a report in English I could assume 
that it was also published in French. When I asked the English librarian if he 
would O. K. those sentiments, he said that since he had nothing whatever to do 
with the French section of the library, that he declined to state; but later feeling 
rather sorry at my decision to go to each department, to each borough, to each 
ministry and ask them about their own publications, he expressed grave doubt 
in the bibliographical truth of the statement that the French librarian had made. 
I quite agreed with him. 

The publications in the National Library of Italy are in both languages. In 
Rome I found entries in Italian, and the same documents in Slavonian. In Berlin, 
Germany, they are profoundly interested in your queries as to whether they have 
translated the title or whether the documents themselves are published in three 
editions. In Egypt they have become so anti-British that the officials refuse to 
talk to you in English; they insist upon speaking French in all their official 
conversations, and the output of titles is growing. 

Another trying experience in working in European libraries is the mere fact 
of the tempo of living. They think, of course, that we rush around madly over 
here and don’t have time to enjoy the things of life. You know that until 
just the last few years, the Bibliothéque nationale has always closed at dusk 
because they had no electric lights, and even now they go about with search- 
lights. In the southern European countries there are a great number of holidays 
and religious celebrations as a signal for closing the library. In fact, my arrival 
in any country seemed to be a signal to take a holiday. I rushed before the 
British Museum closed for house cleaning, only to find in Paris that they were 
going to do the same thing. I arrived in Spain during May, in which the entire 
days are given over to Saints’ Days, baseball, and bull fights. I was told that 
the King decreed the working days in May; it was so much simpler than decree- 
ing the holidays. Of course, it was an interesting experience to note that if 
you went to a bull fight on the proper day, you would see eight bulls killed 
instead of six, but it wasn’t good for bibliographical purposes. I arrived in 
Egypt where they don’t eat from sunrise to sunset. The result was that what 
offices were open were manned by hungry men, so cross that they didn’t care 
whether they answered your questions or not; also so sleepy from having stayed 
up all the night before in order to eat their fill that they didn’t care. In Spain 
the offices were only opened from 11:00 to 2:00 in the hot weather. The prob- 
lem of getting in and explaining your difficulties in more than one office a day 
was distressing. A very scholarly Spanish gentleman was taking me about in 
Spain, and we got through with one office having talked about thirty minutes 
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explaining the projects, but they couldn’t help us. I was very anxious to rush 
quickly across the city trying to get into another office, so that I could average 
two a day. He said, “I know that we have been criticized in Spain for the slow- 
ness of our movements, that we take frequent holidays, that we don’t rush 
hither and yon, but I do want to tell you a story of an old philosopher in Spain, 
which shows how we used to regard time.” We had about 15 minutes to get 
to this other office, and I would much rather have gone to the office than to have 
listened to the story; but we were crossing a delightful little square with most 
tempting tables all about and cool drinks in the offing, and he said, “While I 
tell you this story let us be seated,” so there was nothing to be done but to sit 
down and try not to glance at my wrist-watch. The story went something like 
this: Once there was a very learned philosopher making a train with one of his 
students, discoursing on the subject of time. The student very unconsciously 
said, ‘““But, master, we will miss our train,” and the philosopher said, “Time is 
infinite.” I was truly amused because this was exactly what was happening to 
us then. My train was going while we were listening to the story. That is how 
they used to regard time. 

But I very much fear that you will think that I am also thinking that time 
is infinite, so I will only say in conclusion that the results of this pilgramage to 
European lands is shortly to be printed, and I hope that when you see all the 
question marks on dates, which you will undoubtedly find in this list, that you 
will put yourselves in the place of the editor who surely received all the coopera- 
tion that could be expected from European libraries, who was working at 
American tempo in countries that had very little sympathy with it. 

We are going to present, I think, in this list of Publications of Foreign 
Governments, about 30,000 titles, and that number will be checked by 75 of the 
largest libraries in America. I think, inaccurate as many of the entries are, 
incomplete as many of them are, lacking as many of the documents certainly 
are in the list, that we are going to find it is a useful tool in practice, and that 
some one in the next few years will come along and take the rough notes, and 
build them up into a real bibliographical tool. 


Miss Skogh: I know that we have infinitely enjoyed every minute of the 
time Miss Gregory has given us. Now Miss Burnham will tell us about the 
listing of books in the catalogues of law publishers. 


Miss Burnham: A short time ago, in the course of a letter to Mr. Godard, 
I asked if any law libraries were interested in the way law publishers listed 
their books, and his surprising answer was a telegram saying that he had put 
me on the program for this meeting. 

If I should write a paper on this subject, the material would consist entirely 
of my troubles, and those are not indistinct; but I am only going to hint at 
enough to ask whether any of you have the same difficulties that I do, and to 
consult with you whether anything can be done about it. Are your cataloguers, 
and order clerks, and others who have checked the list of law publishers, so 
familiar with law literature that they are satisfied with the present listing of 
law books? Are you inconvenienced by having books listed under the revisor or 
editor of the latest edition, with no reference to the real author, the original 
author’s name? Do you mind having titles represented by two or three words 
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taken from the middle of it? Do you object to the listing of, for instance, 
Smith Law of Automobiles, when there may be several Smiths writing on the 
same subject, and you don’t know where in the whole expanse of Smiths to 
look? Perhaps you all know; I don’t. 

That is the problem that I have, and now I will tell you just a little of the 
Way it affects me and affects, indirectly, you. The Cumulative Index wants to 
list law books, and you want it to. It wants to list them completely and correctly. 
Law publishers do not send you copies. Our listing has to be taken from the 
listing of the catalogues, the publishers’ catalogues. About one title in ten has 
all the books that we list, whether from American, Canadian, British, or Aus- 
tralian publishers. As I said before, in about one title in ten, we get the correct 
title from the publishers. This includes those that are so bad that I have to 
write a special letter to the publisher asking for a transcript of the title page. 
For about seven, we eventually get the correct title from the Library of Congress 
cards, or from some other source, and the material can be reset before a final 
cumulation of the United States catalogue supplement. That leaves about two 
out of the ten which remain forever with the title listed under the revisor or the 
editor, instead of under the real author, or left with some other inaccuracy. In 
this small way you suffer, too, either from inaccuracy of listing, or from the 
increased subscription price due to so much resetting of entries. 

If any of you are troubled by this, I would be very glad to hear from you, 
either now, right here, or by mail; or if any of you are in a position to do 
anything about it, please do it. 


Miss Skogh: Thank you, Miss Burnham. Unless there is some further 
business, the meeting stands adjourned. 
The meeting was adjourned at 10:20. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24. 
HartTForD Day 


At 9 A.M., on Wednesday, members of the two associations, left by bus for 
Hartford, where we were met at the State Library by Mr. George S. Godard, 
State Librarian, and ushered into the Connecticut Supreme Court chamber. Here 
Gov. Cross and Chief Justice Maltbie gave us most gracious welcomes. After 
visiting the State Library, we were taken to the Hartford Bar Library, where 
Mrs. Gladys Judd Day, the librarian, greeted us. 

President Parma and President Skogh then placed a wreath on the tomb of 
Thomas Hooker, Connecticut’s founder. 

After a delicious luncheon at the Hartford Club, Mayor Batterson of Hart- 
ford welcomed us, and the Rev. Archibald told us of the life of Thomas Hooker. 
Gov. Wilbur L. Cross was a guest of honor at the luncheon. 

In the afternoon we visited the Hartford Public Library, the Morgan 
Memorial and the Connecticut Historical Society, then motored up the Connec- 
ticut River to Windsor Locks and back through Windsor, where our presidents 
placed a wreath on the grave of Oliver Ellsworth, third Chief Justice of the 
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United States Supreme Court. On the way back to New Haven we stopped at 
the beautiful Hartford rose garden, a lovely ending to the long to be remembered 
Hartford day. On the return to New Haven the two association presidents also 
placed a wreath on the grave of Roger Sherman, early Connecticut patriot. 

All who went on the Hartford trip were most grateful to Mr. Godard and 
to the State of Connecticut for one of the pleasantest days of the 1931 Conference. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, JUNE 25, 1931 


The fourth meeting was called to order by President Rosamond Parma, at 
2:30 P.M. 

President Parma: In deference to Mrs. Angell, who is being buried this 
afternoon at this time, I would request the members of this Association to rise 
for a minute in respect to her. (Accordingly, all the members rose, and for one 
minute paid respect to the memory of Mrs. Angell.) This afternoon we have 
four addresses, the first one to be on “The Harvard Law School” by Professor 
Eldon James of Harvard. Mr. James, however, is abroad, and his paper will be 
read by Mr. Stebbins of the Social Law Library of Boston. 


Mr. Stebbins then read Mr. James’ paper. 


Mr. Stebbins: (Law Libraries and Cooperation.) I had originally thought 
of entitling these few paragraphs, “The Law Library and Legal Scholarship,” 
but this seemed entirely too grandiose after I had looked over the few notes I 
had been able to jot down in the interstices of the somewhat hectic period of 
the closing of the academic year. While some day it might be interesting to 
consider the relation of the law library to legal scholarship, my purpose at the 
moment is somewhat narrower and yet it does bear upon the broader matter. 


The law library, like all other libraries, has three primary functions: to 
collect, to preserve and to make available for use, the material existing in tangible 
form in the field which has been assigned to it. The tasks of collecting and 
preserving, and the thousand and one activities which must be engaged in before 
what has been collected and preserved can be made available for use are, as every 
one of us knows, large enough to occupy the time of all the members of a library 
staff and expensive enough to consume the funds of any library, if they are to 
be performed effectively. But there are many things not falling exactly within 
the three primary functions, which, I am sure all of us feel it is our job as law 
librarians to do, if ways and means can be found. It is likely to be true that no 
single library can undertake all, or perhaps, not even one of these tasks. They 
are beyond the resources of any single library, but nevertheless, they ought to be 
done, if we are to do what our clients, the lawyers and the legal scholars, not 
unjustifiably expect us to do. 

If there exist such desirable activities and such reasonable expectations, 
there remains, it seems to me, no alternative, except to explore the possibilities of 
further cooperative enterprises. This association has fathered two successful 
ventures in cooperation, the Law Library Journal and the Index to Legal 
Periodicals. The time has, perhaps, come to consider whether there are not 
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other tasks, which, beyond the powers of any one of us, might, nevertheless, be 
accomplished if we were to pool our resources and our special skills and knowledge 
and set about the job. 

The question of securing ways and means to accomplish whatever we may 
set out to do is of great importance, but I am not now primarily concerned with 
such matters. They may well be left for consideration after we have determined 
what, if anything, we may wish to do. To me, therefore, it appears that we must 
first determine whether there is anything we want to do and, if so, just what it 
is. After that, ways and means must be considered, but just now the important 
thing is to agree upon what ought to be done and to lay out a program of work. 


There is not one of us who cannot think of many activities upon which we 
might engage cooperatively, all of which would be valuable and important. In 
my own mind for some years, there has been present the idea of a bibliography 
of American session laws. While much excellent work has been done in this 
field, it is scattered and incomplete. Hand lists are useful but I want something 
more. Perhaps, I am asking for the impossible, but what I have in mind is a 
complete bibliographical description of the printed sources of American legis- 
lation from the first days of the English settlement down to some time in the 
nineteenth century, to be as definitive and final as any bibliographical work can 
be. I realize that the Association has had something of this sort in mind and all 
I want to do is to express my notion as to its value and importance and the 
practical impossibility of ever bringing it about except through cooperation 
directed by an organization such as ours. If we don’t do it, I fear no one else 
will. The historians are not much interested in using their funds for it, as they 
have many schemes of their own for bibliographic work which from their point 
of view seem to be more important. I feel, moreover, that the job is really ours. 
As law librarians, we are the ones to be looked to for matters such as this, and 
properly so. 

I am also beginning to glimpse somewhat the desirability of a union catalog 
of law libraries, including, perhaps only English and American legal publications. 
Such a catalog would undoubtedly be of great assistance to legal scholars and to 
librarians. It would have to be very carefully planned but if well done would 
be a useful tool. 

A catalog or even a list of manuscripts in American law libraries would be a 
desirable thing to have. Indeed, there is no end of useful and important tasks 
awaiting us, if we once determine to push out still further upon the ocean of 
cooperation. Our difficulty, if we decide to consider further expansion of our 
activities, will be to choose among the many possibilities. We will not have to 
search in corners and under hedges to find them. 

Has not the time come to consider again the possibilities of further coopera- 
tive activities within this Association? I hope that you will agree with me that 
it has. 


President Parma: It seems to me that Mr. James’ paper is very much in the 
line of the Roalfe Plan, and I think it is a paper that should be referred to that 
committee. The next paper on the program is by Mr. Hicks, but he will be 
delayed a few minutes, so Mr. Coffey will read his paper. 
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Mr. Hobart R. Coffey, Librarian, University of Michigan Law Library then 
read his paper on “Method of handling continuations at the University of 
Michigan.” 


Mr. Coffey: When I first began my work as law librarian I was struck by 
the fact that there existed no adequate systems for keeping track of continuations. 
A few dozen three by five cards, representing law reviews for the most part, 
constituted our serial file. All other material in the form of continuations was 
left to shift for itself. The records were kept on cards in the shelf-list, scattered 
in many different places. There was no satisfactory way of keeping a check of 
serials, to see whether they arrived promptly, or indeed whether they arrived at 
all. In some cases we discovered important omissions after rather a long lapse 
of time, when it was too late to fill in the set. This situation seemed intolerable, 
and we set about remedying it at once. 


Our serial file to-day is kept in five cabinets made by the Rand Kardex 
Company. We adopted this particular kind of file largely as a result of an in- 
vestigation of serial files which had been made by the present head of the order 
department, Miss Rebecca Wilson. After a very thorough study of the problem, 
Miss Wilson had come to the conclusion that a visible type of file was superior 
to any other sort, and that a horizontal file offered advantages over a vertical file 
because it was self indexing, and the cards did not need to be withdrawn for 
posting. She found that the use of the visible horizontal file resulted in a great 
saving of time. There were other advantages, too, which may be made clear 
later. Of the various makes of visible files the most satisfactory from every 
point of view seemed to be the one made by the Rand Kardex Company. We 
adopted this type, and thus far have had no cause to regret it. 

Originally it had been our plan to include in the file only the usual periodicals, 
i.e. law reviews, etc. Later we decided to include everything that came to the 
library that was in the nature of a serial—annuals, biennials, reports, transactions, 
proceedings, etc. Thus our present file includes such items as citators, session 
laws, state reports, bar association proceedings—in short everything that is in 
the nature of a continuation. The original single cabinet has grown to five, with 
a capacity of 3600 pockets, and twice that many cards. We believe that these 
five cabinets, which are not yet full by any means, will hold our serial records 
for years to come. 


Each cabinet of the Rand Kardex file, of the type which we selected, contains 
twelve trays. Each tray has a capacity of sixty pockets, which are made of 
artcraft paper, with a visible edge of transparent transloid. The upper edge is 
stitched to a jute lug. The pockets are hinged at the top and bottom. The cards 
are held in place at the bottom by the transloid, and at the top by small slits in 
the pocket. The transloid alone is sufficient to hold the cards in place. They can 
be removed without the slightest difficulty—a feature which was not found in 
some of the other types of file investigated. 


The form cards sold by the Rand Kardex Company did not exactly meet 
our needs. We prepared our own forms and had them printed by the local 
bindery, and later by the Rand Kardex Company. We found the stock used by 
Rand Kardex to be superior to that which our local print-shop was able to 
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obtain. We use distinct forms for daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, and irregular 
publications; and a separate, and different form for the permanent record of 
bound volumes. 

Our file is, generally speaking, a complete record of our serials. We have 
abandoned the practice of entering our holdings on the shelf list cards—the new 
file is to take the place of the shelf list in giving the exact up-to-date record of 
holdings. This is not wholly satisfactory, since the arrangement is an alphabetical 
one, and is hence quite different from the arrangement of cards in the shelf list. 
We shall have some slight difficulties when it comes to the inventory, but an 
inventory in our library is a very rare happening, and we feel that the time lost 
in the inventory is more than off-set by the saving in not having to keep up the 
shelf list. I should add in passing that the public catalog does not have a “Library 
Holds Card”—that information must be obtained from the serial file. So far as 
possible we are trying to avoid duplicating work unnecessarily. There is, of 
course, in the public catalog a main entry card for all the publications which we 
receive, and this card furnishes bibliographical information to the catalogers 
which they would not be able to find in the serial file. The cards in the public 
catalog also refer the reader to the serial file for further information. 


All that I had originally expected from the file was that it would be a current 
check-list. It has developed other possibilities. The current record also contains 
our subscription record, with the name of the agent or donor, publisher, place of 
publication, subscription date, price, and the record of payment. There is also a 
space for the current bindery record, showing when the completed volume was 
sent away to the bindery. As soon as it is returned, it is entered in the permanent 
record of bound volumes, a record which is kept in the under-side of the preceding 
pocket. 

One of the great advantages of the visible horizontal file, particularly of 
the Rand Kardex type is the opportunity for the use of signals. On the vertical 
type of file these signals must be on the top of the card, or on the side, where they 
protrude and make handling of the cards difficult. With our file, signalling 
is made very easy indeed. Colored strips of transloid slip over the base of the 
card, and are held in place by the transparent transloid strip. They can be 
moved easily to the right or left, or removed at will. This system of signals 
enables us to tell at a glance whether there is a shortage, and whether a missing 
number has been claimed ; whether a given set is a closed entry and hence requires 
no further watching ; what periodicals are to be sent to the librarian for checking, 
etc. 

To summarize what I have already said—we now have a serial file which 
includes everything coming into our library which is in the nature of a continua- 
tion. The record contains a current check iist, a subscription record, and a record 
of bound volumes. It takes the place of a shelf-list. In our library the file is 
handled by one assistant, who gives all her time to the work: enters all the mail, 
oversees the payment of subscriptions, and enters the bound volumes after they 
have been accessioned. The system of signals permits a very accurate and prompt 
follow up system. The results thus far have been extremely satisfactory, and 
we recommend the system to other law libraries which are dissatisfied with their 
present method of handling continuations. 
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President Parma: I think that is a very excellent method, and I am sure that 
after we all examine the file, we will want to ask a lot of questions about it. The 
next paper is on “Session Laws” by Dr. Wire. 


Dr. G. E. Wire read his paper on “Session Laws.” 


Dr. Wire: In the course of my long service in the Worcester County Law 
Library Worcester, Massachusetts, I came across various, and sundry, interest- 
ing things about Session Laws and Compilations. Also and further, in my 
work in the Library of Congress, Legislative Division, State Law Index Division, 
my colleagues most graciously added to my collections, and revised some of my 
notes. So I submit the following paper, which so far as I know, is correct in 
its statements. If I have erred through ignorance, I welcome constructive criti- 
cism, and information, provided such information really does inform. I have 
checked and rechecked lists, and cited facts, and I believe them true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. May we define our terms right now. Session Laws 
is the technical term for the acts, or laws, passed at sessions of the lawmaking 
body, of district, state or territory. Compilations is the technical term for 
the various, and always increasing, number of books of acts, or laws, in which 
are gathered these Session Laws, not all of them however, for some specified 
term of years, by some revisor, or revisors, under direction of the lawmaking 
body. This revision, usually has an index of this material. These compilations 
may be official, or they may be, and frequently are, unofficial, Our great 
Empire State has had in the last 75 years, but two official revisions. These 
compilations occur with some degree of regularity, usually at 5 or 10 or 15 or 
20 year intervals, in the case of official revisions. A few states run over the 20 
year line. Mind you I am not writing in malice. I have only set down a few 
things, for the guidance of, and solace of, some of the more inexperienced libra- 
rians, who may be new to the Session Law game. For it is really a game of 
chance. You might as well develop your sense of humor, for you will need it 
I assure you. One never knows what treasures may be found on this voyage 
of discovery. One of the reference questions, I had in the Library of Congress, 
was concerning art as officially recognized by state legislatures. After several 
weeks research in compilations, and Session Laws of some 48 sovereign states 
and several districts and territories. In all some 53 entities, I found that art 
was not officially recognized in any one of them, although in a few cases they 
came dangerously near to it. I found as by-products, a lot of interesting things, 
matter on state capitols, executive mansions, one half of the states have them, 
(did not have time to look up the other half), portraits, busts, statues, state 
flowers, state seals and even state poet laureate, at least two states have official 
state poets laureate. See Arkansas Secretary of State Biennial Report, 1925- 
1926 pages 10-11, for mottoes, state names, and state flowers. See also current 
World Almanach. 

Five of the original thirteen states, namely, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and the Island of Porto Rico, still 
have the bad habit of annual sessions. The Philippines is practically annual as 
to its sessions. The following meet in the biennial even years, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia. Alabama holds Quadrennial Sessions in 
the odd years. District of Columbia has no session laws. All the other law- 
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making states, and territories, so far as I am able to learn, meet regularly, and 
biennially in the odd years. This, of course, means naught to the layman, who 
is not up on technical terms, so in the vernacular you explain, they meet every 
two years, and hold up two fingers in 1931, 1933, 1935. And as you all well 
and truly know, and sometimes sadly know, it must be confessed this does not 
mean, the said session laws are dated, or printed in the year when the session 
is begun. Frequently they are not dated or printed, until the next year, the 
even year, but that does not mean, that these same session laws are of these 
even years. They tabulate as follows, no attempt being made to list the great 
majority, as you are supposed to know the exceptions above noted, and like 
Greek grammar the exception proves the rule. 


Biennially on the odd years 40 
Annually, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South 


Carolina, and Porto Rico 6 
Biennially on even years, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Virginia 4 
Average once a year, Phillippines 1 
Quadrennially on odd years, Alabama 1 
Has no Session Laws, District of Columbia 1 

53 


This makes the even 53 law making or law observing entities, with which 
we have to reckon in our work in the Law Indexing Division. Many times 
as law librarians we are apt to forget about Alaska, Hawaii, Philippines or 
Porto Rico, but in working in the Library of Congress, one soon realizes that 
these are to be considered just as much, as any or all of our continental states, 
or territories. They are all part of Uncle Sam’s Territory, the Stars and Stripes 
float over them as over us, they render allegiance the same as do we, or should 
do, and the 2 cent postage stamp binds us together as the mightiest nation on 
the earth. Mind you I write regular sessions, and meeting regularly so and so, 
and we do so most advisedly, as we all know, even the best regulated states, and 
most dignified legislatures, reserve to themselves, as a divine right, that of 
holding all sorts of extra, and special sessions, at any time, and we had almost 
written, at any place, but of late years, they seem to prefer their own legislative 
halls. These irregular sessions, are usually, the open and visible sign of some 
irresistable force, which can not rest, or wait until the regular session for an 
expression of needs. 

Now to a few notes arranged alphabetically. Connecticut pages its session 
laws, from last compilation, omitting title page and index paging. 

Delaware numbers its session laws by volume, and refers to them by volumes, 
not by years. It is wise in binding to put both volume and year on the back. 

Florida seems to chapter her laws from one year to another. 

Georgia joined the biennial session list, as late as 1924. Session laws of 
that date, had been annual before that, title 3, Amendments to the Constitution, 
p. 31-33 reads as follows “The first meeting of the General Assembly, after 
the ratification of this amendment to the Constitution, shall be on the fourth 
Wednesday in 1925, and biennally thereafter on the same day until the day shall 
be changed by law.” 
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Iowa and Ohio, also Delaware, volume their session laws, and like Dela- 
ware, in binding it is a good rule to put date or dates on the back. North 
Carolina had so many session laws in each session, and so many kinds of them, 
that it just had to legislate itself into inaction, until it could catch up with pro- 
duction. In 1927-1929, they had only public, public local, and private session 
laws. 

Rhode Island issues its session laws in three different forms, and at one 
time seemed to number them from the last compilation. This brave little state, 
not so large as many western counties, for a long time had two capitals, New- 
port and Providence, and held sessions of the legislature at both places. But of 
late years it has contented itself with one capital. Speaking about western 
counties, Riverside County, California, is as big as all of Massachusetts, and 
the old Bay State has 204 public libraries, while Riverside County has one 
county library. 


South Carolina seems to page its session laws from the last revision, and 
has the two sessions paged together. 


Texas’ favorite habit is that of called sessions, and I found three such 
sessions in 1929. Not all of them were paged, but were indexed, also the reso- 
lutions of that year were not numbered. These states do not chapter, or number 
their session laws, i.e., Illinois, Missouri and Ohio. 


Wisconsin, is in a constant state of revision, I had almost written eruption, 
as to its session laws. Each session is supposed to be cumulative. Fortunately 
this work is in the hands of their most excellent Legislative Reference Depart- 
ment. They are consulted about legislation, even though they do not have direct 
charge of such revision. More and more the State Library Staff, or the State 
Legislative Reference Service, of the various states has been, or is being put in 
charge of the compiling and printing of session laws, for all of which we are 
most devoutly grateful. This in no way means a deadening mask of uniformity, 
for as we all know, there is plenty of individuality left. 

I have not attempted, in this article to give all of the interesting things 
about session laws, but have noted a few of the more striking things, to be 
found in working over them. Fortunately in most libraries, by the time they 
come to collecting sessions laws beyond their own state, they have or should 
have, a cataloguer or cataloguers competent to deal with these laws. I am 
sorry to seem to criticize California, the land of sunshine and everything else, 
as you who were favored to attend the 1930 meeting, well and truly know. It has 
the further distinction, of furnishing our first Madame President. But the 
Golden State did this very thing lately, I found on the day this note was made, 
April 3, 1930, in using the California Deering Supplement 1925-1929, that they 
paged right on from the supplement 1925-1927, disregarding title page and tables 
of changes in the 1925-1929 volumes, and leaving out the very full index of 
227 pages in the 1925-1927 volume. This is an example of some of our states, 
which page their session laws continuously to make a volume or volumes, between 
the compilations. In that case one has to disregard such seemingly irrelevant, 
but always considered essential matters as title pages, contents, and even indexes. 
Our own State of Massachusetts did this very same thing a hundred years ago, 
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between compilations, so we can blame any new states for following their 
example. 

Session laws are known as Acts, Laws, and Statutes, and they record these 
various kinds of matters, to wit, called, Concurrent Resolutions, General, General 
Local, House and Senate Joint Memorials, House and Senate Resolutions, Local, 
Local-Special, Private, Public, Proclamations, Resolutions Joint and Single, 
Resolves, Special Laws, and just plain Laws. 

The vagaries of indexing these session laws, would form a most interesting 
and instructive article. The names of states would have to be omitted from the 
article as the reflections in said article, might be taken seriously and personally. 
It would seem that the indexes approached the subject with entirely blank, candid, 
free, open, unpredjudiced, untrammeled, not to say unbalanced, and obviously 
untrained minds, and the results run all the way from utter uselessness to com- 
plicated “see alsos,” where there are none to see, and back again. 

These hallucinations of indexing are all the more apparent, after working 
in an office which has in print a scientific list of subject headings of session 
laws, administered by a highly trained, and efficient corps of assistants whose 
sole energies are devoted to this work. 

In a certain geographic group of states, I had the greatest difficulty with 
indexes, and had to read them through, from A-Z carefully, to be sure that I 
had found all that I was supposed to find on the subject in hand. In the laws 
of the noble Pinetree State, I found no less than six alphabets on one page, by 
actual count. I just naturally went back and read the Table of Contents of seven 
biennial session laws in all 163 pages, to be sure of the items I wanted, and, 
as it was, I almost lost out on one of them. In South Carolina, I found the 
Port Authority Amendment I wanted, under a county heading, no headings for 
harbors, ports, or any saltwater subject. I calmly read that index from A to Z, 
and there being eight annual sessions, that process took some time, I assure 
you. Both these states are saltwater, one north, one south, does it run in the 
blood? Louisiana had so many constitutional amendments, that they did not 
print them in their session laws until recently. Even so, they are hidden away 
among resolutions, and special sessions, and indices are out of order, in back 
of volumes. The only way to be positively certain was to collate volume page 
by page. How about constitutional amendments not printed in session laws? 
I had to go to the Newspaper Division, and search in files of the proper journal, 
and at proper time, bound or unbound. When so found, these amendments were 
copied by typewriter, if short, or if too long for that, they were taken to the 
Photostat Division and copied by that method. Many of our newer states have 
gone constitution amendment crazy, with all sorts of more or less ephemeral 
questions and temporary legislation, which should have been enacted in form of 
acts or laws, is thus inflicted on the Constitution. One state which from its long 
record as a dry state, with a capital D, would naturally be expected, to have a 
clear indexing head, had all of the legislation relating to its leading city carefully 
concealed under private and special acts, with no reference to that fact, and out 
of nine volumes of session laws, there was only one which had no legisla- 
tion on my subject, not thus hidden. Massachusetts prints constitutional amend- 
ments and referendums, and mails a copy to each and every registered voter in 
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the state, at a specified time before election, as a legal notice of such anticipated 
action. 


I am of course perfectly well aware, that in the last pages of each Law 
Library Journal, is given a table showing the frequency of issue of these session 
laws, also volume numbers of reports of courts of last resort, of the various 
states and territories. To some extent my remarks duplicate this most excellent 
information, but not wholly so. My remarks on freak legislation will be found 
in the National Association of State Libraries Proceedings, 1926, p. 16-20. Under 
the title “Field Excursions in Our State and Territorial Session Laws.” It was 
much abbreviated from the original article on account of printing cost. Another 
article at least could be written on that subject, for freak laws seem to be on 
the increase. Now a word or two as to the importance of session laws. You 
will find in Law Library Journal 4:31, 7:3; 9:47 and 10:40, reports of our com- 
mittee on reprints of session laws. Especially to be noted is the full report of 
our committee on this subject, given in L.L.J. 4:31-35. We wrote strongly on 
the importance of such reprints, at that time, and succeeding years have more 
than emphasized all that I wrote, and more. Aside from your own state, there is 
no excuse for any ordinary Bar association library, or any public county law 
library, attempting to gather sets of session laws of all the states. It is an 
impossibility, never mind. 

What the law book man, or any body else tells you about it, the day of 
auction sales and of large stocks of session laws at reasonable prices, has gone by 
over 20 years. And by reasonable prices, I mean $1.00 or $2.00 a volume. I 
remember one member of this Association, and a man in a position of authority 
at that time saying that $10.00 a volume was a fair price for a volume of session 
laws. Heaven save the mark!! There are perhaps, say half a dozen, certainly 
not over a dozen large Bar association libraries in the U. S., which have such 
collections, every state library should have one, and perhaps half a dozen super 
law libraries. In half a dozen super law schools, may be permitted the luxury, 
for such a collection is a luxury not a necessity. Outside of these classes in my 
judgement such a collection is a woeful waste of money and time. Within the 
last ten years, three such collections have been made, and sold to law schools. 
One of them is in this Yale Law School Library. The collector, who is, un- 
doubtedly the greatest living authority on session laws, told me only last year, 
that the periods of such collections, were growing shorter, and the prices mount- 
ing higher with each collection. Positively, the game is not worth the candle. I 
repeat, and emphasize what I have said above, that the collection of such material 
by the librarian is not worth the time and energy put into it by the librarian, and 
certainly not worth the money involved. All the State Libraries west of the 
Mississippi river should have such collections, and if they have been doing what 
they should have done by exchange with their sister states, should be well 
provided for by this time. Law and state librarians should systematically 
encourage the official state reprint of all early session laws of all states west of 
the great river. Early, in this sense, means, of course, early in the history 
of each state. Of the older states, New Hampshire has done better than any, 
her official reprint comes down to, and includes 1835. The set is 1679-1835 in 
10 volumes. 
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Some of you are doubtless thinking, that at Worcester County Law Library 
we did gather these laws, by long runs, as shown by our annual reports. I found 
all the northeastern states had been started when I came in 1898, and the only 
thing was to run them back as far as I could. Only Rhode Island, for some 
reason, had not been as fully represented as the others. We had session laws 
of all the other states, back as far as 1880, so for some 5 or 10 years, while 
buying was good, we improved our opportunity, but for the last 10, 15, or 20 
years, have bought but little. Prices are too high, and books not worth prices 
asked. Once in a while we have filled a gap, single volume gap, here and there. 
Session laws are not worth $10.00 up to $100.00 a volume, as asked by the 
dealers, and don’t be scared into paying any such prices for them. Your money 
had much better go into new and fresh text books and statements of the law. 

The subject of cataloguing session laws, will be taken up by me, in an article 
on cataloguing and classification of law books, which I hope to print in the Law 
Library Journal, at some future time. You will find the Massachusetts checklist 
the best guide after all that has been said about its deficiencies. Bowker State 
Publications is helpful, especially on colonial laws, sometimes the scientific 
accuracy of this work is a bit confusing, but the information is all there some- 
where. The Missouri State Library catalogue is the latest thing in print, so 
far as I know on session laws. Most of the states issue their session laws in 
some temporary form, for use before the permanent edition comes out. These 
permanent editions, as you all well and truly know, differ widely as to type, 
print, page, makeup, paper, ink, and binding, as do their indexes, a striking array 
of individualities all around. 

What, who and which, are the much vaunted 13 Original States? This is 
a fine catch question. Alphabetically they run, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. Remember 
they are all strung out along the Atlantic Coast, and starting with New Hamp- 
shire, keep right on South, stick to salt water and you will name them all. Maine 
was a part of Massachusetts until 1820, Vermont was formed from portions of 
New York and New Hampshire in 1777. You will note that they are all along 
the Atlantic Coast, and all have some salt water frontage, for water traffic and 
water shipping were the only means of bulk transportation in those early days. 
This Atlantic Coast frontage of New Hampshire, enables that state to proudly 
boast, “from Coos County to the sea,” or really from the White mountains to 
the sea. Their small ocean frontage as a playground is ideal, but no good 
commercially. You remark on Portsmouth Navy Yard, but that is really in 
Kittery, Maine, just across the state line. Pennsylvania has a few miles of 
water frontage on Lake Erie for the same purpose, so she could not be cut off 
from water transportation, on her northern front. Little did these 13 original 
states, trust each other at that time. They had yet to learn their lesson of 
union and strength, the lesson of the fasces. There are 4 commonwealths in 
these United States, all but the first, being in those same 13 States, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The official name of the law making 
bodies is now, generally speaking, Legislature, but in the older states, and 
especially in these same 13 original states, there are some picturesque antecedent 
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names. I am now giving a full list of all the states, territorial and district law- 
making bodies, for the benefit of the cataloguers. The original list appears in 
library notes 1; p. 212-213, over the initials, M.S.C., and the date June 12, 1886. 
Miss Cutler was at that time head cataloguer in Columbia College Library, and 
subsequently, Vice-Director of New York State Library School at Albany, N.Y. 
as such officer and teacher, she was directly responsible for the training of 
hundreds of library school graduates. I have added some 15 names to the 
original list, and have recently checked the entire list with the latest compilations, 





so that it should be accurate. 


Alabama General Assembly Senate House 

Arkansas General Assembly Senate House 

California Legislature Senate Assembly 
Colorado General Assembly Senate House 
Connecticut General Assembly Senate House 

Delaware General Assembly Senate House 

Florida Legislature Senate Assembly 

Georgia General Assembly Senate House 

Illinois General Assembly Senate House 

Indiana General Assembly Senate House 

Iowa General Assembly Senate House 

Kansas Legislature Senate House 

Kentucky General Assembly Senate House 

Louisiana General Assembly Senate House 

Maine Legislature Senate House 

Maryland General Assembly Senate House of Delegates 
Massachusetts General Court Senate House 

Michigan Legislature Senate House 

Minnesota Legislature Senate House 

Mississippi Legislature Senate House 

Missouri General Assembly Senate House 

Nebraska Legislature Senate House 

Nevada Legislature Senate Assembly 

New Hampshire General Court Senate House 

New Jersey Legislature Senate General Assembly 
New York Legislature Senate Assembly 

North Carolina General Assembly Senate House 

Ohio General Assembly Senate House 

Oregon Legislative Assembly Senate House 
Pennsylvania General Assembly Senate House 

Rhode Island General Assembly Senate House 

South Carolina General Assembly Senate House 

Tennessee General Assembly Senate House 

Texas Legislature Senate House 

Vermont General Assembly Senate House 

Virginia General Assembly Senate House of Delegates 
West Virginia Legislature Senate House of Delegates 
Wisconsin Legislature Senate Assembly 
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The following have come into these United States since then, and Dakota 
has been divided into North and South Dakota, although Dakota still survives 
in the digests of reports. 


Alaska Territory Legislature Senate House 

Arizona Legislature Senate House 

Dakota Territory — Legislative Assembly No Senate or House far as I could 

also Legislature see 

Hawaiian Territory Legislature Senate House 

Idaho Legislature Senate House 

Montana Legislative Assembly Senate House 

New Mexico Legislature Senate House 

North Dakota Legislative Assembly Senate House 

Oklahoma Legislature Senate House 

Philippine Islands __ Legislature Senate House 

Porto Rico Legislative Assembly Executive House of Delegates 

Council 

South Dakota Legislature Senate House 

Utah Legislature Senate House 

Washington Legislature Senate House 

Wyoming Legislature Senate House 


Come we now to the subject of compilations. I at first thought of giving 
in tabular form, for the various 53 law enforcing entities, the official name, name 
of legislative body, title of session laws, title of compilations. But, I had 
to abandon that idea on several grounds. First, because it would be more directly 
duplicating information found in the excellent law list gotten out by Mr. 
Rosbrook; second, on account of its length, and third, the matter might be 
materially changed by these same law making bodies before it appeared in print. 
You will remember what Ben Butler said, about legislatures, and the one that 
he meant was the great and General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, “One can learn all the law on a certain subject, and then comes along this 
D - ---d legislature and upsets the whole kettle of fish,” or words to that effect. 
Incidentally, I may here and now remark that this same great and General Court 
of the Bay state and formerly of the Colony of Massachusetts, did actually, some- 
times sit as a real court, to hear and determine actions. 

I have, at my peril, tried to the best of my ability, to divide this list of 
lawmaking bodies into code and commonlaw states, using the word state in its 
most inclusive sense. The code, as it seems to me, attempts to enact a set of 
laws, governing all the contingencies which may arise. The common law, lays 
down some broad, and general principles, and then leaves the rest of it to the 
courts. For more scientific definitions see the various law dictionaries, and ency- 
clopaedias. The code states are Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Philippines, Porto Rico, South Carol- 
ina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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The common law States are, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, and 
Vermont. More and more, these compilations, are becoming better and better 
compiled. Less and less, are they being considered a political or post legal 
plum, a scizzors and paste job. More and more are they being seriously con- 
sidered, being done under the sanction of the state, and more and more, are they 
under the influence of the State Library, or the State Legislative Reference 
Department, as the case may be. My own state, Massachusetts, for instance, 
is supposed to be well done, but the compilation of 1921, could have been con- 
densed, and compressed, 20 or 25%, to its great advantage. In making a rough 
index on cards, before the printed index came out, I found much conflicting, and 
obsolete material, which certainly needed excision. These compilations should be, 
and in many of the newer states, are given a uniform title, as laws, or statutes, 
followed by the distinguishing date. 

This is the Massachusetts list beginning in 1823. 


General Laws two volumes 1823, Vol. 3, 1822-1835. 
Revised Statutes 1836. 

General Statutes 1860. 

Public Statutes 1882. ° 

Revised Laws 1902. 

General Laws 1921. 


Nobody thought far enough ahead to foresee, that in the course of one 
hundred years, and, one hundred years is a short time in the history of a state, 
that these same titles you now see, would be used over and over again. Such 
trifles as these, were of course unthought of, as there were no librarians to speak 
of in those days. Will there be any librarians one hundred years from now? 

In the library where I worked so many, and such happy years, it is the 
rule not to buy the supplements, because that library carries a full line of session 
laws, which is carefully, and conscientiously, of course kept down to, and in- 
cludes, the very latest issue, including all extra and special laws. These files 
in case of most of the states run back a hundred years, if the state be so old as 
that, and it is only a few minutes work to find the desired law, in the inter- 
compilation periods. This is only one of the many forms of service, which is 
now, and has been, the joy and pride of that library for more than one genera- 
tion. A few minutes work saves hundreds of dollars, and lots of shelf room 
each year. And these same supplements do not always supplement, do not 
always earn their money, especially the unofficial supplements, made to sell. In 
looking up the subject of ports, in the spring of 1930, in the unofficial supplement 
to the Massachusetts 1921 compilation, I found they did not give the very law I 
wanted, because it was local to Boston. In the unofficial compilation of New 
York Laws, I found they had left out the very act I needed, the New Jersey- 
New York Port Authority Act, because that was local. This is perhaps, the 
most authoritative law, on the subject, and is certainly the earliest and oldest of 
comprehensive port authority act or law. 

It is becoming more and more of a habit, for it is a mighty good habit, for 
those making compilations to furnish a history and list of former compilations, 
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either in their preface, or as a special article. Just one more arrow, showing 
the new era in law library work, not concealing anything for fear the other 
fellow would know something at your expense. I remember one librarian, 
years ago, who made a card catalogue, kept it in his desk, and referred to it as 
“my catalogue.” Wonder if admission was by ticket? I confess to being tempted 
to make a list of these compilations, having such lists of former editions, but I 
refrain as this article is already a long one. In the Twenty Year Index of the 
Law Library Journal, will be found a number of excellent articles on the laws 
of our different states, territories and so forth, and of Canada—don’t forget 
Canada. It is to be hoped that under the influence of future Presidents, all 
states and territories, not so written up will be as carefully and sympathetically 
done, as have their predecessors no, I don’t want to be on that committee. Just 
wait until my committee is done with me, first. This paper is not only and 
alone written for this audience, and this occasion, but also, as the radio man says 
for the unseen audience, the majority of law librarians, who can afford neither 
the time nor the money to attend these meetings. 


President Parma: | think that was a most enlightening and interesting paper 
on session laws. I think Dr. Wire has taught us that some of us are woefully 
extravagant in our collections. I think as he does, however, that the various 
states should be assigned the way he has assigned them, one in each state, so 
that a complete bibliographical check list might be made of every state. Then 
I would like to see that matter all checked, and come out in book form, as I 
think it would be a very distinct work of the Association, and would be a valuable 
contribution, not only to the law libraries, but to the legal profession as a whole. 


We will now take up some of the committee reports. One of the committees 
that we had appointed last year was a committee similar to one that was appointed 
by the American Association of Law Schools, and that was on the Reprinting of 
Articles in the Legal Periodicals for the use of students. We found that the 
periodicals were being so badly worn by the reading of certain articles, that we 
thought it might be a good thing if we would cooperate with the Association of 
American Law Schools, and try to find out which articles were being used the 
most, so we might advise the reprinting of these articles, either by the periodicals 
themselves, by this Association, or by some other association, thus saving our 
periodicals. Miss Kilbourn will read the report which Miss Moylan, as chairman, 
has prepared. 


Miss Kilbourn then read Miss Moylan’s paper. 


Miss Kilbourn: (Report of the Committee on Reprinting Articles in Legal 
Periodicals.) The Committee has reviewed the various ways in which relief 
can be secured from the excessive wear and tear on certain volumes of periodicals 
which contain articles much cited and referred to, and has found that there are 
three principal ways in which the situation may be met. These methods are: 
1, making photostats of articles; 2, having separate reprints of each article made; 
3, reprinting a number of articles on one subject and publishing the collection 
in book form. 

The third method is that which has been adopted by the Committee of the 
Association of American Law Schools in their volumes of Select Essays in Anglo- 
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American Legal History and their forthcoming volume of Selections on the Law 
of Contracts. The Harvard Law Review has reprinted a group of articles in the 
Selected Essays on the Law of Torts, and law review articles of several authors 
have been collected and published in book form, as, for example, Bohlen’s Essays 
on Torts, and Green’s Judge and Jury. While this is probably the most convenient 
form it is also the most expensive and difficult way in which to obtain the material 
as it involves extensive arrangements with the publishers and considerable editorial 
work. 

Under the first plan suggested each library could have whatever articles 
were most in demand photostated for its use as the need arose. The Committee 
cannot see that cooperation would be of much use here as each copy would cost 
a certain minimum regardless of how many copies were wanted. Quantity 
ordering would make no difference in the price. 

For the purposes of this Association, the second plan mentioned, namely, 
that of reprinting separate articles, would seem to be the most practicable. Certain 
law reviews, like the Harvard Law Review, are printed from plates which are 
preserved, and in such cases it is a comparatively simple matter to have reprints 
made. The cost depends largely on the number of copies made at one time, and 
it is here that the cooperation of the libraries would be of value. Reprints of 
articles from periodicals which do not have plates is a more expensive business, 
but since the development of photofacsimiles it should be possible to obtain 
reprints of this type at a fairly reasonable price providing a sufficiently large 
number are reprinted at one time. 


It seems to the Committee that the most effective help which the Association 
can give to the project would be to have a committee to act as a clearing house 
for the libraries desiring to have reprints made. It would be the duty of this 
committee to circularize the libraries to find out for which articles there was 
most need of duplicates, and, then, on the basis of these figures make arrangements 
with the law reviews for the reprints. 


The advantages of this plan are obvious. Since the cost of reprints depends 
so largely on the number of copies made, the libraries, by pooling their require- 
ments, would make it possible for the publishers to reprint articles at a reasonable 
cost, where it would not be possible to reprint at all the small number required 
by one or two libraries. 


In correspondence with the chairman of your committee, Professor Kidd of 
the University of California School of Jurisprudence, Chairman of the Committee 
on Reprinting of Articles from Legal Periodicals of the Association of American 
Law Schools, wrote that he would welcome the aid of the law librarians in this 
matter. He further said that the volume on Contracts will not be ready until 
September and that there are a number of problems which must be settled by the 
Association of American Law Schools before they will be ready to continue their 
reprinting. 

It is the recommendation of your committee that a committee on reprinting 
articles from legal periodicals be continued with authority to survey the field and 
find out what articles are needed and how many copies of each. If they need 
warrants, the committee might then proceed to place orders with the law reviews 
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to print the required articles in a quantity sufficient to supply the demand. It is 
not the intention that the committee should involve the Association in the expense 
of printing and keeping on hand a supply of the articles, but that it should act 
merely as a central clearing house in order to make possible the reprinting of 
articles at a reasonable rate. Each library would be financially responsible for 
the number of reprints it ordered. The committee, however, would need an 
allowance for stenographic help, stationery and postage, but this would not be 
large. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Clara Kilbourn 

F. W. Schenk 

Helen S. Moylan, Chairman 


Mr. Small: I move the recommendations be adopted. 


Mr. Cheney (Librarian, Court of Appeals Library, Syracuse, N.Y.): The 
Secretary should definitely state that we want the committee to continue in their 
services, until they can make some further report or some further activity. Shall 
we amend the motion? 

The motion was amended, seconded by Miss Ryan, and carried. 

The next report was by the Committee on New Members. At the termi- 
nation of the report, Mr. Stebbins, acting as reader for Miss Olive Lathrop, read 
a complete list of all the new members. 


” 


Mr. Stebbins: “There were added unto them three thousand souls. . . 


“And they were all amazed, saying one to another, ‘What meaneth this?’ ” 
Acts 2: 41, 12 


This quotation is an ideal report for a membership committee, and like all 
ideals it so approaches perfection as to be difficult of attainment. It may be a 
pertinent observation to say that any considerable addition in the way of new 
members meaneth nothing else than good hard work on the part of the Committee: 
unremitting perseverence in hunting for possible members, and thenceforth un- 
ending correspondence to enlist their interest, and to secure their signature upon 
an application blank, together with a check upon a reliable bank. 

Following the plan suggested by the Executive Committee your present 
Membership Committee was made up of one member for each of the ten United 
States judicial circuits, to which were added two members for the Canadian 
provinces and one for the legislative reference libraries. To each member was 
assigned the states included in his or her circuit. No provision being made for 
the District of Columbia, The City of Washington was not canvassed as thor- 
oughly as it might have been. Your Committee suggests that another year, if 
the same plan is followed, this omission be remedied. 

The List of Law Libraries in the United States and Canada, published in the 
Standard Legal Directory, a copy of which was assumed to be in the possession 
of each member of the Committee, was made the basis of search for new mem- 
bers, and the Committee has some satisfaction in knowing that it has made 
possible the necessity for more bold-face type, indicating membership in the 
Association, for the forthcoming issue. 
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There were added twenty-six active and three associate members, while 
three others, who allowed their names to be presented, failed to qualify. It is 
to be hoped their memberships can be completed next year. 

The Chairman wishes to express her appreciation of the fine support accorded 
her by the Committee members, and by the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. McDaniel. 
Our President has assisted us by inducing her assistants to join. One member, 
Mr. Lawrence H. Schmehl, deserves especial mention as he has signed and 
delivered eleven members. Other additions are scattered over the country, from 
the first circuit in the northeast, to the ninth in the southwest, and represent, 
I am sure, intensive and extensive work by Committee members. 

To the new members the Committee extends the hand of fellowship. May 
they find in the American Association of Law Libraries inspiration, stimulation, 
relaxation and compensation. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Olive C. Lathrop, Chairman 
Howard L. Stebbins Katherine Greene 
Lawrence H. Schmehl Elizabeth A. Cupp 
James C. Baxter 
Mrs. C. A. Graves (resigned) 


Mrs. Clare Ausherman 


Alice M. Magee Herbert v. Clayton 
Hobart R. Coffey John Hosie 
B. G. Arkbauer Margaret Vair 


President Parma: You have heard the report of the Membership Committee. 
If there is no objection, the report will stand adopted. 

The last paper to be read was “Cataloguing and Classification in a Modern 
Law School Library,” by Frederick C. Hicks, Professor of Law and Law 
Librarian, Yale Law School. 


Mr. Hicks: Suppose that you, a law librarian, were asked the question, What 
is the best plan for cataloguing and classifying a law library, just being organized, 
which however, will grow by leaps and bounds and become one of the largest 
in the world?—would you be prepared to answer? Suppose that the library 
already numbered 100,000 volumes, was growing at the rate of ten thousand 
volumes a year, was expected in your own time to reach 400,000 volumes, had 
outgrown its present catalogue and classification scheme, and was in constant 
use by an active body of professors and students,—would you then know how 
to proceed? Suppose that this library already contained a large percentage of 
foreign law books and, in theoretical scope, included the legal literature of the 
whole world, ancient, medieval and modern. Where in library literature could 
you turn for precise.aid in solving your problem? 

The last two of the above suppositions represented virtually the fact in the 
Yale Law School Library three years ago. Something had to be done without 
delay. Decisions had to be made, costly in their results, doubly costly if they 
were erroneous. Meanwhile, the slogan “Business as Usual,” was indicated. 
Recourse was had to library lore and experience, but no plan suitable to the 
situation was found. Regretfully it was decided that we must study our problem 
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ab initio, form our own plan both of cataloguing and classification, and learn 
how to superimpose the new plan upon the old, while the latter was still in use. 
Add to this, the fact that we were soon to move into a new library building, and 
you have the picture of our problem. 

Such a situation called for recourse to first principles. Elementary questions 
were asked and answered, for our own purposes, as best we could. The com- 
bined answers formed a fundamental code of principles upon which to build a 
plan. The questions were such as these :— 

What are the purposes of card catalogues? Many law libraries have gotten 
along without them, or with next to none. Why have one? 

Answer: To enable both readers and staff to learn (a) whether any book, 
of which the author or title is known, is possessed by the library, and (b) what 
materials on a given topic are in the library. 

What purposes should a card catalogue not seek to serve? 

Answer: It should not attempt to supplant (but should supplement) bibliog- 
raphies, periodical indexes, digests, encyclopaedias and other indexes and com- 
prehensive works. 

What are the purposes of library classification? 

Answer: To enable readers and staff easily to find (a) specific books known 
to be in the library; and (b) groups of books brought together for convenient 
consultation. 

How many kinds of classification schemes is it possible to devise? 

Answer: As many kinds as there are criteria of similarity in law books. 
Chief of these criteria are subject matter, political division and form of issue. 
The choice of the criteria, which determine the classification, should be made 
wholly on the basis of convenience. Subject classification is only one of the 
kinds of classification. It may be used for one class of books, political division 
classification for another, and form classification for another, in the same library. 
All bound sets of periodicals, for example, merely because they are issued at 
stated intervals in a recognized format may make up one broad classification 
group; or they may be divided into sections, by subjects to which they relate, or 
they may be divided by country of issue, or by language, or the periodicals on 
such a topic as international law, may be withdrawn to be put with books on 
international law. Whichever is done, the sets are being classified by a system, 
either simple or more or less complex. 

What is the relation between card catalogues and classification? 

Answer: They are complementary. To be in two places at the same time is 
a feat equally difficult for books and men. It is impossible, for example, to put 
one and the same copy of a book both in a general alphabet of treatises, and in a 
subject group of works on contracts. Without duplication of books you have to 
choose one of your shelf classification divisions and put your book physically 
there. But cards representing this book may be duplicated as often as you please, 
and they may thus, in your catalogue, provide numerous avenues of approach to 
information about the book. 

In a library of 400,000 volumes, what device is essential in order that the 
catalogue and the classification scheme may complement each other in a practical 
manner, without dependence on human memory? 
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Answer: A complete system of call number-classification symbols and book 
numbers,—must be available so that, if you so desire, each book may have its 
own distinctive symbol, to be placed also on all cards representing that book. 


Having come to the above conclusions, which to most librarians will seem 
too obvious to warrant question, but which nevertheless are of fundamental 
importance, the ground was cleared for action. It was decided that the entire 
library must be recatalogued and classified, and that all new accessions must be 
handled according to some new plan into which the existing collection would 
eventually be brought. In other words, a new card catalogue was to be begun, 
no more cards were to be added to the old catalogue, and as the recataloguing 
progressed the old catalogue was gradually to disappear. Until that time arrived, 
there would be two catalogues to consult. 


A DIcTIONARY CATALOGUE 


Then came the question, What kind of a catalogue should the new one be? 
The old catalogue was in two separate alphabets, an author and title alphabet, 
and a subject alphabet. Contrary to the practice in most law libraries it was 
decided that the new catalogue should be of the dictionary type, all cards being 
in one alphabet, with such modifications of strict alphabeting as are customary 
in such catalogues. Long experience with a dictionary catalogue in another 
large law library pointed to this conclusion. To argue all the reasons here and 
now would be too technical an undertaking. Briefly, however, it may be said 
that the largest American libraries have dictionary catalogues, and that the public 
generally, and university students, including those at Yale, are accustomed to 
them. In the opinion of the writer the dictionary type is simpler to make, 
raising fewer difficult questions of technique, and is easier to use both for readers 
and staff. It is as easy to use as is a telephone directory. There is never any 
serious question about where a card should be placed, nor in which alphabet a 
reader should look for information about a book or a subject. There is one 
alphabet, modified it is true as indicated by the guide cards, in which to look. 
The technique of the dictionary catalogue has been better worked out than that 
of any other kind, and there are better professional aids te guide one in forming 
such a catalogue. 

This decision hinged also on others which were fundamental. We aim, we 
said, to have as complete, accurate and technically correct a catalogue of our 
law library as library science knows how to provide for any library of any kind. 
We aim, further, to catalogue fully every book in our library whether it be legal 
or non-legal in character. We will not be limited by any narrow list of subject 
headings which forces us to squeeze books under topics to which they do not 
really belong. If a book is worthy, for any reason, to be in our library, it is 
worthy to be as fully catalogued as if it were in the Library of Congress, and 
the relation between subject headings, authors, title and added entries, will be 
worked out as carefully by cross references. We will, in fact, model our cata- 
logue after the general catalogue of the Library of Congress, and will so far as 
they are applicable to our needs, use all of the rules, devices and aids for con- 
structing dictionary catalogues which are there used. Whenever they are obtain- 
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able, we will use cards printed by the Library of Congress, and will follow its 
lead whenever possible, thus getting the aid, by example, of a system already 
worked out. 

Suspyect HEapINGs 


So much for the choice of the dictionary form of catalogue. Next, what 
shall we do about subject headings? The Hupper-Borchard list of subject head- 
ings for law libraries was already in use in the library. It is old, and is limited 
chieflly to Anglo-American law. It gives no help for foreign law, Roman law, 
international law, and all non-legal material. Our copy already contained as 
many new subjects, added from necessity, as were printed there. (For our pur- 
poses it was out-grown. Continually we turned to the great list of headings for 
the general collection in the Library of Congress* for help, both as regards legal 
and non-legal topics. We got most of our new headings there and when we 
compared the law headings in the Hupper list with those in the general list, often 
preferred the latter. Thus we reached the decision that the general list should be 
our list, modified, of course, as we went along, as our judgment dictated.** That 
list has now been in use by us for six months. We are not looking for a new 
list of law subject headings. This general list is proving to be as adequate as 
any ready-made list could be. And we have the advantage of being in conformity 
with a large proportion of the headings printed on the Library of Congress cards. 


No SEPARATE SERIAL CATALOGUE 


Nothing is more irritating to a reader than references on catalogue cards 
such as the following, “for full record see Serial Catalogue.” Where is this Serial 
Catalogue? Why can’t the information be put in the readers’ catalogue? I don’t 
want to know that the library has volume 1 plus. I want to know how many 
volumes you have, and whether the set is down to date. These are natural ques- 
tions and protests. They are justified in law libraries made up so largely of 
sets and series. Therefore we decided, first, that it should be the catalogue 
department’s duty to record all bound serial and continuation volumes added to 
the library, second, that there should be no separate serial catalogue, third, that 
all such information should be in the public catalogue constantly kept up to date, 
and fourth that the entries of new serial volumes should be made on ruled cards, 
with spaces for volume numbers and periods covered by the respective volumes. 
It should be the duty of a cataloguer to make these entries daily as the bound 
volumes come in, or completed volumes of periodicals are bound. Only as to 
current unbound numbers, would it therefore be necessary to seek information 
away from the public catalogue. 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUE AND SHELF LIST 


In addition to our dictionary catalogue for the use of readers, it was decided 
that an official catalogue, although not an absolute necessity, would be a con- 


* Subject headings used in the dictionary catalogues of the Library of Congress. Edited 
by Mary Wilson MacNair. 3d ed. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1928. iv,1535p. 

** For example, we subdivide nearly all subjects by country, while the Library of 
Congress subdivides only a limited number. 
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venience. The reasons for this conclusion were the following :—The programme 
of expansion of the library and its installation in the law building would involve 
a considerable increase in the cataloguing staff. The cataloguing room would be 
at a distance from the public catalogue. An official catalogue properly constructed 
and located in the Cataloguing room would relieve congestion at the public 
catalogue, and conserve the time and strength of cataloguers. Being wholly a 
library tool for the exclusive use of the staff, it would contain all sorts of infor- 
mation, useful to the staff, but useless to readers. It would duplicate only the 
main entries of the public catalogue, would contain notes concerning authors, list 
sources of information concerning them, and decisions as to the methods of 
handling sets and series. Eventually, it was estimated, a considerable percentage 
of the time of the cataloguers would be saved by means of this official catalogue, 
while the efficiency of the work would be increased. The expense of making and 
filing these extra cards, it was believed, would in the long run be no greater than 
the cost of constant staff use of the public catalogue. 

In the official catalogue, the cards are arranged alphabetically in dictionary 
form. The complement of this catalogue and of the public catalogue is the shelf- 
list in which the cards stand in the same order as do the books upon the shelves. 
It is necessary, if systematic shelf-reading is to be done, and periodic inventories 
are to be taken. It is also essential to the operation of any system of classification 
in which location of books is shown by call numbers. There was no occasion 
for doubt whether or not we should have a shelf-list. We could not proceed 
without it. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Among the questions that we asked ourselves, as stated at the beginning of 
this paper, were several concerning classification. The answers there given are 
too general to be of service except as a basis for further questioning. Specifically, 
we were obliged, at the same time that we made decisions concerning our cata- 
logue, to answer the following questions: 

What criteria of similarity should be used as a basis for our classification ? 

What definite scheme of classification should we use? 

What kind of symbols (call numbers) should we use? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, we sought for some ready-made 
scheme of classification which might be adopted in toto, thus saving us all of our 
specific questionings. Sympathetically and with care, the Dewey Decimal system 
and the Cutter scheme were examined anew, and rejected. Mr. Thomas S. 
Debagh’s recent intelligent scheme, published in the Law Library Journal (22 :30- 
41, April, 1929) came nearer to meeting our needs, but involved features which 
we did not wish to adopt. The Library of Congress was entreated to say when, 
if ever, its law schedules would be prepared. An effort was made to induce that 
library to cooperate with the writer in devising a scheme which both libraries 
might use, but this effort did not meet with success. Reluctantly it was realized 
that if we were to have a definite scheme to be used as we developed our cata- 
logue, we must make it ourselves, getting such help from the experience of others 
and of ourselves as we could. We decided, however, for international law, to 
use the JX class, simplified considerably, of the Library of Congress scheme. 
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We were therefore face to face with the question, What criteria of similarity 
should we use in forming our classification? 

It was not difficult to decide that certain books would be most usefully 
grouped if subject criteria were used. These subjects, fifteen or sixteen in all, 
we set down by names which seemed to us to be in common use. A few examples 
are the following :—Ancient Law, Bibliography, International Law, Roman Law, 
Trials.* 

The next decision was that the rest of the library should be separated logic- 
ally, although perhaps not physically, into two groups, first, those books relating 
to the Common Law, and second, those relating to all other systems. The two 
divisions are fairly well characterized by the terms, Anglo-American Law, and 
Foreign Law. 

The Common Law was then thought of as being divided into two chief 
groups, first, books relating to the United States and the British Isles, and second, 
those relating to the British overseas colonies and dominions, without regard to 
their geographical location. Books relating to the law of the United States and 
the British Isles, were to be divided into about twenty classes according to various 
criteria of similarity. These classes we set down on paper by their common names, 
of which the following are examples: Attorney-General’s Reports, Dictionaries, 
Periodicals, Reports, Statutes, Treaties. 

The books for the overseas British jurisdictions were to be divided into two 
groups,** the first made up of the Dominions, i.e. Australia, Canada, India, New 
Zealand, South Africa; and the second, of all of the colonies. These subdivisions 
were chosen, it will be seen, on the basis of political (not geographical) criteria 
of similarity. 

Having provided for (1) general subject groups, and (2) Anglo-American 
law books, we now had to deal finally with the third grand division, namely the 
rest of the legal world, roughly characterized by the expression Foreign Law. 


For Foreign Law, we provided two general groups, chosen by form criteria, 
namely, foreign law periodicals (no matter where published or in what foreign 
language), and general Foreign law treatises (those which do not deal chiefly with 
the law of a particular foreign country). For example, a book on the subject 
obligations in Europe (as distinguished from a book on the German law of 
obligations) would go in this group. All other foreign law books were to be 
grouped by political divisions and these political divisions were to be arranged 
alphabetically, regardless of their geographical location. The one exception was 
that Latin American countries were to form a separate alphabet. For example, 
there would be a division in which such geographically dispersed states as Albania, 
Abyssinia, China, France, Germany, and Switzerland would appear in alphabetical 
order, and a second division in which Latin-American states would be alphabeted, 
for example, Argentina, Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, and Mexico. 

By the above method, we hoped that we had created on paper, groups of one 
kind or another, into which we could put every book likely to be found in any 
law library. We had not, however, provided a system of symbols, either to 

* For a list of subject groups, see the Appendix I. 

For a discussion of subject classification for law books, see post, p. 14 


** But all British overseas treaties and periodicals go with T (treaties) and P 
(Periodicals), respectively. 
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indicate the relation of these groups to each other, or to show how these groups 
should themselves be subdivided. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES WITH RESPECT TO EACH OTHER 


The first problem required us to decide whether we should try to weld our 
groups into a unified whole that would stand the test of scientific criticism, or 
whether we should build up our scheme according to our own sweet will, with a 
view only to practical results and convenience. To illustrate:—In the Dewey 
system, the ten groups of books numbered from 000 to 900, if arranged in that 
order, would be both in numerical sequence, and in what may be considered a 
logical order. We had never seen a library which for long retained the logical 
order of these groups, so that the three hundreds physically followed the two 
hundreds and so on. The groups were arranged with respect to each other in the 
library, according to convenience, or necessities of space. The exact location of 
groups in a library usually has to be indicated by a chart or guide. Why then 
stress the order or sequence of groups in our scheme? We decided not to do so, 
conceiving it to be of more practical importance to concentrate on the groups 
rather than upon the sequence of them with respect to each other. Nevertheless, 
we set down the names of the groups that had been decided upon, in something of 
a logical order, but without being much disturbed by scientific inconsistences, and 
assigned to these groups in consecutive order decimal numbers from 00 to 90. 
This list and these numbers, we preserved for use in case they might be useful 
in making call numbers. The process was thought of chiefly as an exercise in 
classification making. But it had the advantage of making it fairly certain that 
we had thought of nearly every important subdivision or group of materials 
likely to be found in any law library. The scheme could be adopted, including 
its decimal symbols, by any library that chose to do so; it is, however, not included 
in the present article. 


Crass SYMBOLS 


Having rejected the plan of logical sequence of groups to be shown by 
decimal numbers, or by any other symbols, and having decided that the actual 
location of groups should be shown in our library charts, nevertheless we still had 
to have symbols for our groups, so that call numbers could be made. For these 
major class symbols we chose sometimes letters, sometimes abbreviations of 
words, seeking always to select symbols that might have an obvious meaning to 
readers and staff, or be of mnemonic value. To illustrate briefly, S stands for 
Anglo-American statute law books, R for Anglo-American reports, FLP stands 
for Foreign law periodicals, Switz stands for Switzerland, and France (the whole 
word) stands for France. 


SUBDIVISION OF CLASSES 


But how should we subdivide out classes, and by what symbols indicate the 
subdivisions so that full call numbers could be made? For the subdivisions of 
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political divisions, (France, for example) we adopted the idea used in the Law 
Library of Congress, but we elaborated it extensively and used decimal numbers, 
so that the subdivision might be indefinitely expansive.* We assigned a number 
to every class of material for each state, even though in this library we did not 
plan to use some of the numbers. For example, as will be recalled, we group all 
Foreign law periodicals together in one alphabet, regardless of country of issue, 
under the symbol FLP. Nevertheless in our scheme for subdivisions of states we 
have a decimal number (05) which stands for periodicals, and which could be 
used if a library desired to put French periodicals, for example, under France. 
Illustrations of decimal numbers that we both have and use are the following: 
14 (the decimal point before the number is not written, but is understood to be 
there) stands for Session Laws, 221 stands for Civil Codes, 36 stands for Reports, 
and 46 stand for Treatises. Whenever, in order that each book might have its 
own, unduplicated, call number, some other symbol was needed to complete the 
call number, we would use Cutter numbers, or dates, or a combination of the two. 


The following are examples of call-numbers: 


France) 

14 ) means French session laws, 1908 

1908 ) 

France) 

46 ) means a treatise on French law by Capitant, edition of 1921 
ce 4 

1921 ) 


For divisions of Anglo-American law, such as S (Statutes), which would 
naturally be sub-divided by political divisions, the scheme calls for using (1) two 
arbitrary numbers, 10 (United States) and 12 (British Isles), (2) abbreviations 
for the names of the states, and (3) the applicable decimal numbers (subdivisions 
for states) referred to above when discussing Foreign law. For example, 


France) 
14 ) means French session laws, 1908 


1908 ) 


Likewise 

S10 ) 

NY14) means Statutes, United States, New York, Session laws, 1908 
1908 ) 


2) 
E14 ) means Statutes, British Isles, England, Session laws, 1908 
1908 ) 


Other subject divisions, such as Bibliography, Trials, etc, were provided 
with arbitrary subdivision symbols. Some of the more difficult ones have not yet 


*See Appendix II 
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been fully worked out, as for example Roman Law. For international law, as 
has been said, we decided to follow, in the main, the JX Library of Congress 
schedules. 

In order that precise directions to cataloguers might be given in regard to 
the use of the general classification, its subdivision, and the making of call num- 
bers, loose leaf books were provided in which there is a page for each heading of 
the classification. For each group, decisions as to method are recorded in this 
book as we go along. For example, if a cataloguer wishes to know how to classify 
a volume of session laws for Alberta, Canada, she can turn in her loose-leaf book 
to the page headed Canada, and find there the following: 


Canada—Canada (Symbol) 

Make call numbers by writing out Canada in full, followed by abbrevi- 
ations for sub-states. Subdivide by number scheme of “Subdivisions 
for States”. All Canadian treatises go in T. All Canadian periodicals 
go in P, 

Example of call-number :— 

Canada (Symbol for Canada) 

Al4 (Alberta, Session laws) 

1906 (Date) 


In this book she would find also, an alphabetical list of all symbols for chief 
groups (for example T equals Anglo-American treatises) ; an alphabetical list of 
political divisions and of the symbols for them; an alphabetical list of abbrevia- 
tions to be used for American states; the complete list of Decimal symbols to 
indicate sub-classes of books under states (for example, 14 equals Session laws) ; 
and various other tables that have been found useful. ; 

It would be impossible in a brief article to explain fully the whole classi- 
fication scheme in all of its details.* Perhaps, however, enough has been said 
in the way of description of the Yale Law Library scheme. In criticising it, the 
fact should be remembered that we deliberately and not through lack of infor- 
mation, chose not to build up a logically perfect scheme on paper, and that we 
chose rather cumbersome class symbols deliberately, because we thought that they 
would be preferable in this library. 

Experience in explaining our system of classification orally to visiting law 
librarians tells me that numerous questions immediately come to mind. I will 
try to answer some of them in advance. 

1. Why did not you make your scheme primarily a subject classification 
rather than a form classification? 

It would have been perfectly feasible to do so. We could, for example, have 
provided for a group of books on constitutional law into which all physically 
separable material relating to that subject for all countries of the world would 
have been gathered and subarranged according to a definite scheme indicated by 
symbols by means of which the call-numbers would be constructed. Such a class 
might contain as subdivisions, (1) the constitutions of all countries, (2) com- 

* At the end of this article are given skeleton outlines of the scheme, with the letter 


and word symbols used in the Yale Law Library. It should be noted that number symbols 
could be substituted for the latter and word symbols, if a library preferred them. 
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mentaries on them, (3) treatises and constitutional histories, (4) periodicals 
relating chiefly to the subject, (5) constitutional decisions so far as published 
separately. Similarly there might have been groups on criminal law, real property, 
contracts, torts, workmen’s compensation, or any other subject. By such means 
a large part of the material in law libraries could be rearranged with some benefit 
to persons interested in the study of particular subjects. The plan is applicable 
to law books just as it is to those on non-legal topics. In law, however, much of 
the most important material on the subjects indicated is not physically separable 
from other material with which it is published. In constitutional law, for example, 
the reader would still have to turn to the law reports, the statutes and the periodi- 
cals, all three of which must be retained as primary or secondary form groups. 
In them he would find material as large in amount, and quite as important as 
that contained in the subject group. In any case he would have to consult the 
subject catalogue, the digests and the periodicals indexes, to find all of the 
library’s resources in constitutional law. No shelf arrangement can make the 
subject catalogue superfluous. 

A more persuasive argument against predominance of the subject arrange- 
ment, however, is that most users of law libraries carry on their investigations 
within jurisdictional boundaries. The grouping by jurisdictions, which would be 
obscured by the subject arrangement, is important to them. If they had to make 
a choice, they would prefer having all books of a jurisdiction together, rather 
than all on a subject for all jurisdictions together. In our scheme, we have 
compromised between the two schemes. We have a limited number of general 
subject groups (at present, sixteen) ; and a division of the remaining material 
into major groups relating to Anglo-American, and to Foreign law. Anglo- 
American treatises and periodicals are contained in two large alphabetical form 
groups. Other material for the United States and the British Isles is subdivided 
into form groups (Attorney Generals’ reports to Workmen’s compensation re- 
ports) including Statutes and Reports. Material for the overseas British posses- 
sions is segregated by jurisdiction, each subdivided by form groups (but all 
British overseas treatises and periodicals go with T and P respectively). Foreign 
law begins with two general form groups, foreign law general treatises (those 
which do not relate primarily to one country) and foreign law periodicals. All 
other foreign material is grouped by jurisdictions subdivided by the number 
schemes of subdivisions for States. 

Scientifically, therefore, the plan is faulty. It is not consistant with itself. 
For one class of material, one device is used, and for another, an entirely different 
device. The choice of device is made entirely on the basis of convenience. 


What is convenience to a reader, depends on his method of work. The 
lawyer is accustomed to seek his material through digests and indexes. Legal 
literature is more completely and minutely indexed than is any other class of 
literature. Therefore the lawyer goes first to the indexes. Having there gotten 
his citations, he calls for specific books. These books, so called for, can be found 
more quickly if the arrangement is simple. Subject arrangements tend to become 
complex. The form arrangement subdivided either alphabetically or chrono- 
logically, is notoriously simple, and it corresponds usually to the scheme of 
citations which the reader gets from the digests and indexes. 
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The above are the reasons why we did not give more prominence to subject 
arrangement in our classification scheme. We hope, however, following out the 
traditions of law book publishing, to compensate for the disadvantage of form 
arrangement by supplying a dictionary card catalogue which will adequately 
supplement the published legal indexes. 


2. Does the scheme provide a location and an unduplicated call number for 
every book in the library? 

Yes, the scheme aims to be complete, or at least to be expansive to complete- 
ness, and it provides a separate call-number for every book in the library. 


3. Is this a fixed, or a relative location scheme? 

It is wholly a relative location scheme. Any group may be moved to any 
position in the library without changing call numbers. Physical location of 
groups will be shown by a chart or printed guide. 


4. Do you plan to put call numbers on every book in the library? 

No, we probably shall not use call numbers for most of the 30,000 books 
shelved in the Reading Room. As these will be chiefly Anglo-American reports, 
statutes, periodicals, etc. it will not be necessary to do so. But the scheme pro- 
vides for call numbers for all of these, to be used if we wish to; and as a matter 
of fact we are using call numbers for periodicals shelved in the Reading Room. 


5. What books will be provided with full call numbers according to the 
classification scheme? 
Most of those shelved in our book-stacks. 


6. How will you distinguish Reading Room books from stack books? 

There will be a separate shelf-list for all books shelved in the Reading Room, 
and some distinctive symbol, such as a star, will be pasted on the outside of the 
books to indicate that they are Reading Room books and to aid in shelving. 


7. What will you do when you wish to transfer a book from the Reading 
Room to the stacks? 

Provide it with a call-number, transfer its shelf-list card from the Reading 
Room shelf-list to the stack shelf-list, and remove the star from the back of the 
book. 


8. What will you do when you wish to transfer a book from the stacks to 
the Reading Room? 

Put a star on the back of the book, and transfer the shelf-list card to the 
Reading Room file. The call number will not be changed, or removed from cards 
or books. 

It is obvious, but perhaps worth saying in closing, that the scheme of law 
cataloguing and classification above described cannot successfully be used by 
amateur cataloguers. They must be well educated, be trained and experienced 
in library economy, have some aptitude for thinking in legal terms, and be 
imaginative and inventive as regards library devices. 
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APPENDIX I 
1 Subject Groups 
(Symbols) (Name of Class) 
Ancient L ...... Ancient law 
) Seereer Bibliography 
MT seccsseneen Biography 
SAR Be, +s cewed Canon law 
aE. esperepeeseod History (non-legal) 
CC eer Judicial statistics 
i. wendssoge on International law 
i, tint iedilie 6 end Legal education 
Dt tneseneked Libraries and Library economy 
Medieval L ..... Medieval law 
Se avcetetacan Medical jurisprudence 
>) ae Mohammedan law 
Me Webiwidke ios Military, Naval and Martial law 
te Roman law 
TE Cason ook wien whe Social science 
EDs ncleo-0d baa Trials 


II Anglo-Amercan law 
(1) Form groups (United States and British Isles) 





(Symbols) (Names of Class) 
nt atbictiae oun Attorney-General’s reports 
Oi s+neneeenaaa Appeal papers 
i ceterect~e nan Bar Association reports 
GA hesile tinnlesia City charters and ordinances 
- eT ee Congressional hearings 
Const Conv ..... Constitutional conventions 
_ ieee. Dictionaries 
a Digests (superseded) 
MEN Ssebvsceseen Legal directories 
eae MECER Ee Government documents 
PP cedbisbenccuse Encyclopaedias (superseded) 
DY siise cote Form books 
| ET Judicial Council reports 
P  sthsbebeediad Periodicals (All Anglo-American) 
POP. scbepbénesias Public Utility Commission reports 
a, Oe. Pamphlet collection 
aes Weoec once ris Court reports 
ees Statutes 
at Pee ee Treatises (All Anglo-American) 


Oe chvendleder Workmen’s Compensation Commission reports 
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(2) Political Groups: 


(a) Br Col ..... British Colonies (alphabetically) 
Antigua to Zanzibar 


(b) (Dominions) 


OE ctsesed Australia 

Ge 66504000 Canada 

ee ee India 

New Zealand ...New Zealand 

Ee cvssacs South Africa, Union of 


III Foreign Law 


(1) Form Groups 


(ad Dae «essa Foreign law treatises not relating exclusively to our 
country 
(b>) PEP sseuss Foreign law periodicals 


(2) Political Groups 


(a) All foreign law states and colonies except Latin-America, using the 
name of the political division, or an abbreviation for it, for the first 
line of the call number, e.g. France. 


CB) BM caveeuss Latin America 
Under this symbol, all states of Latin America, to be treated as in 


(1) For example La Mexico. 


APPENDIX II 


Subdivisions for States 
(Decimal Symbols) 


Te ckecasevdaasa Bibliography 

OP scassnnnniees Periodicals 

OP ivesssonensne Bar Association Reports 

DP éecccsunewend General collected works (e.g. Sirey) 
Be sstscdadecawan Session laws 

De ssetsstaaale Statutory Rules and Orders 

D- sackvnscaban Collected laws (Compilations, revisions, etc.) 
DR bine wiw Gee Codes (collections) 

Mt -664weassanel Civil codes 

Mester tasvedaet Civil procedure codes 

MP Ksnsseeveced Criminal codes 

ME does vended Criminal procedure codes 

ys re Other codes 


Dy avccusabeanae Court rules 
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TE sieunsceosebed Laws on special subjects 

Ee sosesstvoossd Constitutions 

BP ctncesqnchiud Constitutional Conventions 

BS oseccsceneces Miscellaneous statutory material 
eer City charters 

DE wasbucsendne City ordinances 

RT Customs 

OD decesouncoeed Court reports 

DP ssnvecsonseet General digests and encyclopaedias 
rrr Appeal papers 

TP ceccsncsosces Citation books 

 Serrerrre Treatises 

Diced eadenmen Form books 

PO Dictionaries 

errr Legal directories 

RE ey Theses 

i dianekeusenvan Attorney Generals’ Reports 

— rrerere Public Utility Commission Reports 
erry Legislative Hearings 

OP. sttvasioenting Workmen’s Compensation Commission Reports 
eer House and Senate Journals 
Leeroy Other government documents 


APPENDIX III 


Allocation of Groups to Reading Room and Stacks 


I Reading Room 

Reports 
United States Supreme Court Reports 
Lower federal court reports 
State reports 
National Reporter System 
Selected Case reports 
Subject reports 
English, Irish and Scotch reports 

Anglo-American periodicals 

Statutes (Current) 
American 
English 

Encyclopaedias (Current) 

Digests (Current) 

Dictionaries (Latest) 

II Stacks 

Division I Anglo-American (General) 
AG Forms 
AP Jc 
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BA JS 
CC LE 
CH P* 
Const Conv PU 
D’* Pam 
Dig* R’ 
Dir + 
Doc ps 
1 ty Trials 
WC 


1 Except those shelved in the Reading Room 


Division II British Overseas 

British Dominions 
Australia 
Canada 
India 
New Zealand 
South Africa 

British Colonies 
Alphabetically 


Division III Foreign law 
1. Subject groups 
Ancient L 
Canon L 
Medieval L 
Moham L 
| Roman L 


2. General groups 
FLG 
FLP 


3. Country divisions 
Alphabetically by names of states 


4. LA 
Alphabetically by names of states 


Division IV International law (JX) 


Division V Non-legal 
Biog 
H 
Libs 
SS 
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President Parma: That was a very enlightening paper. If there are no 
questions any one wishes to ask Mr. Hicks, it would be well to look at this chart, 
if any one is interested, and ask Mr. Coffey some questions. 


Mr. Small: Madame President —I desire to present an amendment to our 
constitution and by-laws. It relates to the term of office of the president of this 
association, limiting it to one year. There is nothing in the constitution and by- 
laws at the present time which regulates the number of terms the president may 
serve. However, it has become a law of custom and practice to give the president 
two terms. With the large and increasing membership and the wealth of ability, 
I think it but fair to give greater opportunity to a larger number who are amply 
able to fill the position who never would have an opportunity if the present 
practice was followed. 

I propose an amendment to Section 9, of the constitution and by-laws by 
adding after the period (.) in the sixth (6) line of said section, the following: 

“All the officers may serve at the will of the association except 
the president who shall not be eligible for reelection for any 
consecutive term.” 

This is no reflection upon the system which has prevailed since the organiza- 
tion of the association, nor any individual serving, or who has served in the 
capacity as president, but rather, fairness to the large and increasing membership 
of the Association who have slight chance of being elected to the presidency. 
This amendment, if adopted, will give greater opportunity for the honors of 
service in that capacity. This amendment will lie over and be acted upon at our 
next annual conference. 


Presidnt Parma: If there is no further business or suggestions, I will enter- 
tain a motion for adjournment. 

Upon motion made by Mr. Small, and seconded by Dr. Wire, the meeting 
was adjourned at 4:25. 


JOINT BANQUET 


The Annual Joint Banquet of the National Association of State Libraries 
and the American Association of Law Libraries was held in the students’ lounge 
of the new Sterling Law Buildings of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., on 
Thursday evening, June 25, 1931. Mr. George S. Godard acted as toastmaster. 

After dinner, Prof. Hicks and Presidents Parma and Skogh greeted us, and 
Mrs. Henry J. Carr, who has an enviable conference attendance record, spoke. 

Hon. William M. Maltbie, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, 
gave the address of the evening. He spoke with profound feeling and eloquence 
on “Connecticut.” 


Mr. Maltbie: I fear that I owe you an apology for addressing you so often 
either in absentia or in person. Your Toastmaster and I are so closely related, 
in place of birth, in heritage of tradition and manner of upbringing, in the pursuit 
of our vocations, in personal friendship and regard, that it would be difficult for 
me to refuse him any reasonable request; more difficult for the many courtesies 
and the great assistance he has extended to me. Aside from the pleasure which 
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anyone must feel in addressing so notable a gathering, I could not but heed his 
call. Indeed our association together and my knowledge of his work has made 
me feel as though I were in some sort related to your organization. I am 
reminded of an incident related by one of the professors of this great institution 
under whose auspices you meet. Wandering through the countryside one day, 
he heard the bleating of a calf in distress. Searching into the cause he found 
the calf had fallen down a bank into a swampy bottom land and was trying in 
vain to mount the steep to her mother, which stood at the top, gazing over, her 
eyes clouded with troubled affection. Quick to succor those in need, the professor 
hurried down the incline, seized the calf, all muddy as she was, laboriously climbed 
up the bank, restored her to her mother and sank down exhausted close to them. 
The mother straightway fell to licking the calf, but after a little turned to the 
professor and with her tongue began to massage his rather bald cranium. Relating 
the incident later to a friend the professor dilated upon this beautiful example 
of animal gratitude for human help. But his friend interrupted with the exclama- 
tion: “The deuce you say”—only the word was not “deuce”—‘‘The cow thought 
she had twins.” Not to press the analogy too far I would be pleased to think 
that your organization was the cow, Mr. Godard was the calf, which had fallen 
into the slough of despond in seeking a speaker for tonight, and I the professor, 
who, rescuing him, found myself taken under your parental charge. 


I propose to speak to you tonight upon the topic “Connecticut.” I want to 
tell you something about this wee little sister in the family of states where you 
have spent, I hope to your profit and I know to your pleasuring, these last few 
days. It is a wee sister in size; only two of all the states are smaller. Yet we 
who dwell within her confines, who have inherited her traditions, who feel her 
spirit, know that in many other respects she is entitled to take her stand with 
those of her family who are foremost, not by virtue of vain boasting, but by 
deeds done in the past, by present capabilities, and, dare I say, by future promise. 
In phrase ancient but not forgotten, I give you-the toast “Connecticut.” 

I verily believe we of Connecticut have suffered because we have been given 
too little to “tooting our own horn.” Your New Englander does not believe in 
making a show of his virtues; instinctively he feels that his friends and neighbors 
know him, whatever his outward seeming, for what he is, and why should he 
bother about the stranger. From his English forbears he has inherited a certain 
reticence. He believes that deeds speak louder than words and he loves to honor 
the man who gave in a quiet way his good deeds to perform. Yet pierce his 
reticence, approach him upon some common ground of mutual interest and you 
will discover as warm a heart and find as loyal a friend as this old world contains. 
Your New Englander is conservative ; though of Connecticut, in the face of new 
proposals we are still “from Missouri.” We believe in the real value of conser- 
vatism—and it has a real value. We do not believe that every opportunity for 
a change is an opportunity for betterment—and it is not. To draw an illustration 
from my own field of work, over most of the country today is going out a cry 
for a return to the old common law principles which exalted the power of the 
judge in. his court, made him not merely an arbiter in a forensic encounter of 
advocates, but a real minister of justice. When we hear that cry we in Connec- 
ticut smile, because our judges have today and have always had much of that 
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ancient common law power. We held fast and are where most of the country 
is striving to come. Yet, conservative though we be, satisfy us of the real value 
of change and we can go as fast and far as any of you. How many of you, for 
instance, can claim for your states the trial of those accused of any, even the 
most serious, crime, at their election, by a judge or judges without a jury, or a 
statewide system of public defenders paid by the state to defend the penniless 
who face criminal prosecution? Your New Englander does not forget the past; 
he believes history is not a series of disconnected incidents, but a progress where 
each great deed that has been done, each great thought that has been uttered, has 
played its part in the making of the present and will still play its part in the 
shaping of the future. And he glories in the past of his own commonwealth. 


Well he may. We in New England are passing through a long series of 
tercentenary celebrations, for the two decades three hundred years ago corre- 
sponding to those in which we are, saw the beginning of much that is now New 
England. Forgive me, if true to my New England inheritance, I revert a little to 
one or two incidents in the early history of the commonwealth. In matters 
governmental Connecticut has a peculiar position, in national, indeed, in world 
history. The men who first settled upon the banks of Connecticut at and about 
Hartford came from Massachusetts. It is not too much to say, that coming to 
the Bay Colony seeking opportunities for self expression which they had lacked 
across the water, they were made to feel that the government of that colony was 
too theocratic and aristocratic for them, and so they came to Connecticut. Their 
spirit shines forth in a letter written by their leader Reverend Thomas Hooker to 
Governor Winthrop when that worthy “expostulated” with him, “about the un- 
warrantableness and unsafeness of the referring of matters of counsel or judica- 
ture to the body of the people.” Hooker replied that he recognized that matters 
of counsel should be referred to the counsellors and matters of judicature to the 
judges, but then he asked, “What rule the judges must have to rule by;” “Who 
those counsellors must be;” and he answered to the first query, that the judge 
must not be left to his discretion, because that way tyranny lies; and to the 
second, that “A general counsel chosen by all to transact businesses which concern 
all, I conceive, under favor, most suitable to rule and most safe for the relief of 
the whole.” Government by law; government of the people and by the people; 
and this, one hundred years before Thomas Jefferson was born, one hundred and 
forty years before the Declaration of Independence. 


At the first settlement a provisional government had been instituted under a 
commission from the General Court of Massachusetts, but, “The strong bent of 
spirit” that brought the settlers from Massachusetts still moved among them and 
to the representatives of the settlements and others of the people in 1637-8, 
Thomas Hooker preached a sermon the heads of which have come down to us. 
As strangely as the fragmentary accounts of the Scriptures have enshrined for all 
times the sayings and personality of Christ, so these brief statements bring to us 
the spirit of the men of that time. These were the heads of his sermon: 


“That the choice of public Magistrates belongs with the people by God’s own 
allowance. 
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Il. The privilege of election which belongs to the people therefore must not 
be exercised according to their humors but according to the blessed will and law 
of God. 


III. They who have power to appoint officers and magistrates, it is in their 
power also to set the bounds and limitations of the power and place into which 
they call them.” 


In the course of the sermon, later on he says: “The foundation of authority 
is laid in the free consent of the people.” And finally he closes with this ringing 
challenge: “As God has given us liberty, let us take it.” 

Of his three heads, the last is by far the most significant as it was the most 
novel: The power of the people who constitute a government to set limits and 
bounds to the authority of their officers and magistrates, is the very heart and 
basis of constitutional government. In 1803, the Supreme Court of the United 
States settled that question for us for all time when under the leadership of the 
wise statesmanship of John Marshall it upheld the power of the courts to declare 
void any act of Congress which conflicted with the Constitution ; but that prinicple 
which John Marshall wrote into our law in 1803, Thomas Hooker had declared 
in 1638. 

The challenge of Hooker’s sermon met a ready response. So on January 
14, 1638-9 there were adopted the Fundamental Orders which set up a framework 
of representative government for the Colony, a framework of government which 
made no reference to King or Parliament, contained no pledge of loyalty to any 
foreign power; instead the people dwelling on the banks of the Connecticut 
assumed of their own right to constitute a government for themselves. The 
history of this country is filled with incidents where the early settlers pitted their 
weak strength against the pitiless forces of an unconquered wilderness; and we 
must marvel at the physical hardihood there displayed. But must we not marvel 
more at the moral and intellectual hardihood of these early settlers upon the 
banks of the Connecticut who cast to the winds the accepted practices and dogmas 
of government and assumed to build a structure more near to their own conception 
of that house not made with hands eternal in the heavens. In this chapter of 
our history one feels the urge of the old Greek drama, pigmy man shaking his 
fist at the immutable forces of nature, heaving his shoulders against the down 
pressure of things that are to gain a breathing space for things that ought to be. 
Of the Fundamental Orders, John Fiske has said, this instrument “was the first 
written constitution known to history that created a government and it marked 
the beginning of American Democracy.” It was the beginning of this common- 
wealth. When later Governor Winthrop obtained from King Charles a Royal 
Charter for Connecticut, perhaps the most liberal colonial charter ever issued by 
a reigning sovereign, its terms but reflected those of the Fundamental Orders. 
Indeed, so much was the charter looked upon as but a royal confirmation of the 
earlier self-constituted government that when the Revolution came Connecticut 
found no need for an immediate constitution, indeed had none until 1818, and 
here was presented the strange spectacle of a state conducting its government for 
forty years and more after the Revolution under a Royal Charter. 

And so the commonwealth grew through the colonial period. Connecticut 
has been charged with intolerance, with establishing a tyrannical church, the 
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Congregational ; it has been said that its people made of their own way as exclu- 
sive a road to Heaven as ever did the English churchmen from whom the early 
settlers fled. There is truth in the charge, but it must not be forgotten that the 
early days of the commonwealth were in a period when intolerance was rife 
everywhere ; it must be recognized that the colony was established somewhat on 
the basis of a good club which desired for its membership only those of kindred 
spirit, believing that they who thought otherwise could find a ready haven else- 
where ; and not least it must be remembered that in the early days there were not 
enough adherents of any other sect within the colony to establish a church of 
their own. The extent to which the commonwealth as such imposed obligations 
and restrictions gpon its people has been greatly exaggerated. Tolerance grew 
and legal bonds were relaxed in just proportion as the body of the people became 
infused with those of other denominations. Be it said, to the everlasting glory of 
Connecticut Congregationalism, that in the words of a Scotch church dignitary, 
it is the only church which ever voluntarily disestablished itself. 

I wish I might dwell more upon the history of Connecticut and upon the 
men who have made that history. Particularly to this gathering I would like to 
speak of its great lawyers; of Roger Ludlow who being “desired to take some 
paynes in drawing forth a body of laws for the government of the Common- 
wealth” prepared the code of 1650 to which DeTocqueville refers as “A body of 
political laws . . . . which, though written two hundred years ago is still ahead 
of the liberties of our age;” of Oliver Ellsworth, member of the Constitutional 
Convention, where he exerted great influence, United States Senator and organizer 
of the Federal Judiciary, later Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court; 
of Roger Sherman another member of the Constitutional Convention, of whom 
Jefferson remarked, “He never said a foolish thing in his life,” of whom Boutel 
said he was “One in whom the quality of good sense was so highly developed 
that it resembles genius ;” of Jonathan Trumbull, only Governor of a common- 
wealth at the time of the Revolution who was heart and soul in sympathy with 
its aims, Washington’s “Brother Jonathan”; of Ephraim Kirby who published 
one of the earliest, if not the earliest report of judicial decisions printed in this 
country; and of many another. I would like to tell you of the Litchfield Law 
School, first organized law school in the country, founded in 1784 and continuing 
until 1833, more than two thirds of whose some twelve hundred students came 
from outside Connecticut, notably from Georgia and South Carolina, among them 
John C. Calhoun. So I would like to tell you of the influence Connecticut and 
New England have had in the development of this whole country, particularly in 
the formation of its mores and its spirit; “Main Street” so terribly misinterpreted 
by the famous Nobel Prize winner, is a true scion of New England, and New 
England is not ashamed to claim it for its own. What paths of premise open 
before one in all direction as he turns the pages of Connecticut’s history. This 
thing I must add, however, before I leave the past, that never to this day has 
Connecticut been called upon by the nation for a quota of men or money that 
it has not furnished more than was asked. 

I wish those of you who have come from a distance for a first visit to New 
England might have seen more of it than I fear you have. New Haven and 
Hartford are no mean cities, but the way to them from western lands and the 
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way between them is I fear, somewhat “like the road from Damascus to 
Jerusalem, a weary waste of way.” The beauty of Connecticut largely lies off 
that way, and I venture to say that there is nowhere in all this broad land an 
area of equal size that affords a pleasanter place in which to live. It lacks the 
grandeur of mountain scenery; it has nothing to compare with the far sweep of 
the level lands of our middle country; it is easy to see how these and other parts 
of this nation may make a tremendous appeal to one whose lot is cast among 
them, may become so much a part of his life that, wander where he will, he can 
never shake off the aching desire to be back among them. To such a one, no 
doubt, must seem very tame the hills and vales, the bubbling streams and little 
lakes, the wee fields set amid quiet woods that connot presume to call themselves 
forests, which is Connecticut. But there is in this an intimate charm that reaches 
midmost the human heart. And where else in the country can you find such 
villages of delight? When recently the visiting Englishman—was it Chesterton ?— 
returned home to lament our lack of charming villages, Metropolitan newspapers 
were quick to remind him that he had by no means seen all of this country and 
the villages which they named in defense to his charge were New England 
villages, such as our own Litchfield, Lyme and Pomfret. When a few years ago 
the United States Department of Agriculture desired to build up the country 
life of America by showing how an ideal village might be made, it chose as one 
of its examples Granby, which is my home, as it is a part of the town in which 
your toastmaster was born and spent his youth; and not altogether because it 
refers to Granby as for a picture it gives of much that is New England. I quote 
from the department’s bulletin: “It (the village) is possessed of a citizenship 
of high civic, social and religious ideals, which realizes the worth of public order 
and convenience, is not unmindful of the value of the beautiful even in the coun- 
try, takes the responsibilities of citizenship seriously and finally, is determined to 
maintain an enduring and satisfying country life.” 

But granting the charm of New England, I know that there is a widespread 
feeling throughout much of the country that it is otherwise decadent. Let us see. 
Shall we turn for a minute to statistics, taking the latest figures I have been able 
to find in each instance? In area, as I have said, Connecticut ranks forty-sixth 
among the states, in population it ranks twenty-ninth; and in the decade from 
1920 to 1930 in rate of growth it ranks sixteenth. Does that look like decadence ? 
In 1922, in wealth as estimated by the Bureau of Census it ranked seventeenth 
and in per capita wealth ninth; in value of manufactures it ranked tenth; in value 
of real estate, little as it is, it ranked nineteenth. In amount paid to the United 
States government for income taxes in 1930 it ranked tenth. Are these earmarks 
of economic decadence? 

Let us turn to the intellectual side of life. In population let me again remind 
you it ranks twenty-ninth. In average daily attendance in public, elementary and 
secondary schools it about held its own, ranking thirtieth, but in value of property 
devoted to public school uses it ranked for the year 1927-1928 sixteenth, and in 
expenditures for public school education it ranked seventeenth. To take a test 
perhaps more appealing to you, in number of libraries, public, social and school, 
containing three thousand volumes or more, Connecticut in 1929 ranked four- 
teenth and in ratio of population only four states can show a smaller average 
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group to be served by each library. In the granting of patents Connecticut has 
always stood near the top of the list in number actually granted and again and 
again has been first in ratio of patents granted to population. Are these the 
earmarks of intellectual decadence? 

Again let me remind you that in population Connecticut ranks twenty-ninth 
among the states. In total church membership in 1928 it ranked 23rd, in value 
of church edifices seventeenth, in expenditures nineteenth, and note this well 
please, in debts upon church edifices thirty-third. Are these the earmarks of 
moral decadence? 


To turn to the other index which one might use to test the moral health of a . 


people, the crime situation, it is notorious that there are no available statistics 
of value. But it is true, that, however many crimes we may have, offenders are 
tried promptly ; we have no bail bond evil, whereby one guilty of a crime, while 
waiting trial goes free upon bail and commits other crimes, often to secure the 
means of escape from the first charge. So prompt and firm is our administration 
of criminal justice that, I am informed, the price demanded by the New York 
gangster to come to Connecticut to “bump off” someone or to commit arson and 
the like, has become prohibitive. 

With all its conservatism I venture the statement that no state in the union is 
better governed. It is true that we have something which has the stigma of a 
rotten borough system in the choice of members in the legislature; it is true that 
the dominant political party has somewhat of the aspects of a benevolent tyranny. 
But we have little or no political corruption or chicanery. As a business corpora- 
tion our state is practically free of debt and ordinarily lives within its income. 
We have, and we have always had, a short ballot system, electing only five of our 
state executive officers and filling other posts by appointment, and as a whole, the 
appointees have shown themselves able men and disinterested public servants. 


Our judges in the higher courts are elected by the General Assembly upon 
nomination of the Governor, and while the term is eight years the temper of our 
people insists upon reappointments so that the positions are practically for life, 
and the judges are free from all political influences. The chief prosecuting 
officers in the state, the state’s attorneys, are in turn appointed by the judges; 
they stand buttressed from all political considerations, and the manner of their 
appointment makes the position one of such honor that the ablest and most honor- 
able lawyers in this state are willing to accept it. Perhaps in no respect is our 
method of government so noteworthy as in the management of our humane and 
penal institutions. These are managed by boards of citizens, appointed by the 
Governor or the General Assembly, who serve entirely without compensation 
and upon them sit some of the finest citizens this or any other state could have; 
men whose services no money could buy. I am minded as an instance, of the 
President of the great Aetna Insurance Companies, who is a director of our 
State Prison, not as a figurehead but giving to the service of that institution and 
its unfortunate inmates a very real interest and no little of his time and energy; 
nor is this a rare instance. I doubt if ever a state or nation has been better 
served than has been this of ours. And it has seemed to me, scanning its history, 
and looking about me now, that this public service has a quality somewhat its 
own. Other states may point to more citizens who have gained positions of 
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greater splendor in public service, but none can point to a longer and stronger 
continuity of disinterested labor in behalf of the general weal. The best its 
citizens had they have given, and are giving, quietly, simply, unthanked and often 
unknown. The tradition of public service in Connecticut is not so much brilliance 
as it is the simplicity of honest effort for causes deemed worth while. 

Now I have done. I have tried to give you an idea of Connecticut and its 
people; hinted at its rich background of historical interest; sought to make you 
see a little of its beauty; sought more to make you realize that, little as it is, it is 
no mean member of the family of states ; and above all shown you that Connecticut 
is not decadent. I have stated no figures, I am sure; which cannot be proved by 
the book and for the rest as to a final authority I appeal to your toastmaster, 
whom you so highly regard and whose word you would take, though all Hell 
betide, to correct me if in aught I have erred, for no man knows Connecticut 
better than he. Here she stands, small but not weak, old but not feeble, lacking 
grandeur but not beauty, proud of her past but fearless of her future. We who 
are blood of her blood and bone of her bone are proud of her: not as a mother 
loves a weakling son, half pityingly, but as a mother whose love is tinctured deep 
with pride in that which her son has done, in that which he is, and in the promise 
of his future, so we love her, and would have you see her for what she is. 


BENCH AND BAR MEMORIALS IN OKLAHOMA REPORTS 
VOLUMES 1 TO 95 


Indexed by Ernest A. Feazel, Librarian, Cleveland Law 
Library Association, Cleveland, Ohio 


Brown, Judge Gibson A. Kane, Judge Matthew J. 
45 Okla. XVII. 95 Okla. V. 

BurrorD, Judge John Henry. McApams, Hon. E. G. 
87 Okla. X. 89 Okla. V. 

ExTinG, Judge Cornelius H. PitcHFoRD, Judge John H. 
89 Okla. V. 89 Okla. V. 

FIELDING, Lewis. STILLWELL, Judge Russell H. 
21 Okla. 905. 40 Okla. V. 

FurMAN, Judge Henry Marshall. THACKER, Judge Charles M. 
58 Okla. V. 67 Okla. V. 

Hecter, Captain Ben F. TOWNSEND, Hosed. 
20 Okla. 855. 23 Okla. V. 


RULES OF THE SUPREME CouRT. 


2 Okla. V. 14 Okla. XII. 
3 Okla. V. 17 Okla. XIII. 
5 Okla. V. 20 Okla. VII. 
10 Okla. XIII. 38 Okla. V. 
11 Okla. XII. 75 Okla. V 


12 Okla. XIII. 87 Okla. XIX. 
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RULES OF PROBATE .PROCEDURE 
47 Okla. XIV. 75 Okla. V. 


BENCH AND BAR MEMORIALS IN PORTO RICO REPORTS 
VOLUMES 1 to 34 


Indexed by Dr. G. E. Wire, 22 Dean Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Figueras, J. M. Memoir 16 VII-XVII 

Franco, Mrs.C. R. Memorial 31 VII-VIII 

Gill, M. E. Proceedings on death of 17 LIII 

Harding, W. G. Memorial on death of 31 VII 

Harlan, J. M. Proceedings on death of 17 LIV 

Hernandez, J. C. Proceedings on retirement of 30 VII-XVIII 

Jenkins, J. J. Proceedings on death of 17 LIII 

MacLeary, J. H. Memoir 20 VII-XXX 

Quinones, J. S. Memoir 15 VII-XI 

Rivera, L. M. Memoir 24 VII-VIII 

Wilson, W. Proceedings on death of 32 IX-X 

Wolf, S. Memoir of 31 VII-VIII 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Note on formation of Supreme Court 1 III-VI 

Rules of Supreme Court 17 LXVII-LXXXVI 

Rules Amended: 23 LX-LXVIII 


Rules of U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 26 LITI-LXXVII 





CoRRECTIONS MADE IN CoMMITTEE List As PUBLISHED 
IN Octoser, 1931 


Mr. F. B. Crosstey, Chairman of Committee on Regional Cooperation in place 
of Mr. Roalfe. 


Miss Heten S. Moyian, Chairman of Committee on Appropriations for Law 
School Libraries in place of Miss Elliott. 





N. B. 1932 meetings of the American Association of Law Libraries 
will be held in New Orleans, La., during the week of April 25th to 30th. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
List of Members, February 15, 1932 


Honorary MEMBERS 
Arnold, John H. 203 Chestnut St., Winnetka, III. 


Lire MEMBERS 


Bongartz, J. Harry. 45 Marlborough Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Clark, Mrs. Lucile Vernon. R.F.D.8, Scotia, N. Y. 

Deering, James H. 2460 Larkin St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ebel, Charles F. French Lake Park, Fairbault, Minn. 

Fitzpatrick, John T. First Deputy Supreme Court Reporter, Albany, N. Y. 
King, John E. Hemet, Calif. 

Lien, Elias J. 819 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Millard, Hon. William V. Supreme Court, Olympia, Wash. 

Wire, Dr. G. E. 22 Dean St., Worcester, Mass. 

Woodard, Miss Gertrude E., Lock Box, 288, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


REGULAR MEMBERS 


Allen, Clarence F. Librarian, State Law Library, Court House, Providence, R.I. 

Anderson, Mrs. Rachel R. Cataloguer, New York County Lawyers’ Association, 14 Vesey 
St., New York, N.Y. 

Andrews, Joseph L. Reference Librarian, Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

Arkebauer, B. G. Librarian, Supreme Court Library, Springfield, IIl. 

Ashman, Miss Jean. Librarian, Law Library, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Ausherman, Mrs. Clare E. Librarian, Wyoming State Library, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Baer, Carlyle S. Librarian, Sidney Fuller Smith Library, 1719 K Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Bailey, Miss Beulah. Librarian, New York State Tax Dept., Albany, N.Y. 

Baker, Charles M. Director of Libraries, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Basset, Miss Elsie L. Supervisor of Law Cataloguing, Law Library, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 

Baxter, Miss Anna M. Reference Librarian in Criminal Law and Criminology, Columbia 
University Law Library, New York, N.Y. 

Baxter, James C. Assistant Librarian, Law Association of Philadelphia, Room 600, City 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beardsley, Arthur S. Librarian, University of Washington, Law Library, Seattle, Wash. 

Black, Miss Mary Linda. Librarian, U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals Library, 425 Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Borner, Albert, Jr. 2nd Assistant Law Librarian, Columbia University Law Library, New 
York, N.Y. 

Brenner, James E. Law Librarian, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Leland Stanford, 
Calif. 

Briggs, Mrs. S. M. Librarian, University of Wisconsin, Law Library, Madison, Wisc. 

Brigham, Herbert O. Librarian, Rhode Island State Library, Providence, R.I. 

Burke, John E. Assistant Librarian, Chicago Bar Association, 160 No. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Campbell, Catherine. Cataloguer, University of Michigan Law Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cheney, George N. Librarian, Court of Appeals Library, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Clayton, Herbert V. Law and Legislative Reference Librarian, California State Library, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Coffey, Hobart R. Librarian, University of Michigan Law Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Cole, Mrs. Sarah R. B. Librarian, School of Law, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Coltrane, James E. Assistant Law Librarian, New York State Law Library, 234 State 
Street, Albany, N.Y. 

Conant, H. J. Librarian, Vermont Law Library, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Correia, Joseph. Assistant, University of California Law Library, Boalt Hall of Law, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Covington, Miss Mary S. Research Librarian, School of Law, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. 

Cox, Miss Violet G. Librarian, New Jersey Law School, 33 East Park St., Newark, N.J. 

Crofts, George D. Librarian, Law Library, 8th Judicial District, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Cronin, Con P. Librarian, State Law and Legislative Library, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Cross, Charlotte. Librarian, Springfield Bar and Library Assn., Court House, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Crossley, Frederick B. Librarian, Northwestern University Law School, Chicago, III. 

Cupp, Mrs. Elizabeth Armstrong. Librarian, University of Southern California Law Li- 
bary, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cushing, Miss Eloise. Librarian, Alameda County Law Library, Court House, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Cuthbert, Miss Katharine L. Assistant Librarian, 8th Judicial District, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Dager, Miss Mildred L. Librarian, Western Reserve University Law School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Daley, John J. Librarian, Law Society of Upper Canada, Osgoode Hall, Toronto, Canada. 

Dansingberg, Paul. Librarian, Minnesota State Library, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dashiell, Miss Emily. Law Librarian, Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Day, Mrs. Gladys Judd. Librarian, Hartford Bar Library, County Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 

De Vito, A. A. Law Librarian, District Attorney's Office, 137 Centre St., New York, N.Y. 

Donovan, Father J. J. Librarian, Loyola University College of Law, Venice, Calif. 

Drew, Susan M. Librarian, Law Library of Milwaukee County, Court Heuse, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 

Dullard, John P. Assistant State Librarian, New Jersey State Library, Trenton, N.J. 

Dunnack, H. E. Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 

Dwyer, Francis X. Assistant Librarian, Harvard University Law Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Earl, Miss Dorothy. Librarian, Kern County Law Library, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Elliott, Miss Lucile. Librarian, Law Library, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

Emrich, J. Oscar. Librarian, Allegheny County Law Library, City-County Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Feazel, Ernest A. Librarian, Cleveland Law Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ferner, Miss Florence K. Reference Librarian of International Law, Columbia University 
Law Library, New York, N.Y. 

Fitch, Mrs. Mamie. Assistant, Law Library, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Forgeus, Miss Elizabeth. Assistant Librarian, Yale Law Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Frankhauser, Mrs. Mary E. Librarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Frederick, Mrs. Stella B., Librarian, Brooklyn Law School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Fuchs, Jacob S. Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th St., New York, N.Y. 

Gholson, Edwin. Librarian, Cincinnati Law Library Association Court House, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Gillingham, Edward N. Librarian, Supreme Court Library, Salem, Oregon. 

Gillis, Miss Mabel R. Librarian, California State Library, Sacramento, Calif. 

Gilman, Miss Alice. Assistant Librarian, Middlesex Law Library, Court House, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Glasier, Gilson G. Librarian, Wisconsin State Library, Madison, Wisc. 

Godard, George S. Librarian, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Conn. 

Goodrich, Mrs. Georgann. Reference Assistant, University of Michigan Law Library, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Graves, Mrs. C. A. Librarian, University of Virginia, Law Library, University, Va. 

Greene, Miss Katherine. Assistant Librarian, Minnesota State Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Greer, Miss Sarah. Librarian, Institute of Public Administration, 261 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

Groome, John E. Law Librarian, Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Harris, Miss Helen Van Gulpen. Assistant, Law Library, University of California, Boalt 
Hall of Law, Berkeley, Calif. 

Harroun, Blanche. Cataloguer, University of Michigan Law Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Heindl, Carl. Librarian, Dayton Bar Association, Dayton, Ohio. 

Hess, Miss Bertha L. Assistant Law Librarian, Iowa State Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Hewitt, Luther E. Librarian, Law Association of Philadelphia, Room 600, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hickey, T. Paul. Director of Education, Detroit College of Law, Detroit, Mich. 

Hicks, Frederick C. Librarian, Yale Law School, New Haven, Conn. 

Hill, Sidney B. Assistant Librarian, Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Hoard, Miss Mary G. Cataloguer, University of Washington, Law Library, Seattle, Wash. 

Hogan, Percy A. Librarian, University of Missouri, Law Library, Columbia, Mo. 


Holland, Fred Y. Librarian, Supreme Court Library, Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
Hoover, Mrs. Jessie A. Librarian, Akron Law Library Assn., Akron, Ohio. 


Horton, Harry A. Librarian, Queens County, N.Y. Supreme Court Library, Court House, 
Long Island City, N.Y. 

Horton, Raymond J. Assistant Librarian, New York County Lawyers’ Association, 14 Vesey 
St., New York, N.Y. 

Hosie, John. Librarian, Provincial Library, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 

Jack, Miss Olive M. Chief Assistant, Law Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

James, Eldon R. Librarian, Harvard Law Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Johnston, Robert. Librarian, San Francisco Law School, New Montgomery and Jesse Sts., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Jones, Frank N., Assistant Librarian, Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th Street, New 

York, N.Y. 

Jordan, Gamble. Librarian, Law Library Association, 1726 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Judge, Miles W. Librarian, Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Kilbourn, Miss Clara. Assistant Librarian, University of California Law Library, Boalt 
Hall of Law, Berkeley, Calif. 

King, Willard L. Librarian, Chicago Bar Association, 1400, 105 West Monroe St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Kirshner, Miss Lydia L. Librarian, Worcester County Law Library, Worcester, Mass. 

Klapp, S. D. Librarian, Minneapolis Bar Association, Court House, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lange, Nixon. Assistant, Law Library, University of California, Boalt Hall of Law, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Lathrop, Miss Olive C. Librarian, Detroit Bar Association, 577 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Learned, Mrs. Jacquoise Kirtly. Librarian, Law School, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Letton, Charles B. Librarian, Nebraska State Library, Lincoln, Neb. 

Levy, Miss Jessie. Librarian, Supreme Court Law Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Livingstone, John A. Librarian, North Carolina Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N.C. 
Long, Mrs. Bernita J. Librarian, University of Illinois Law Library, Urbana, III. 


Lyon, Miss Frances D. Librarian, New York State Law Library, Albany, N.Y. 

McCane, Lynn W. Assistant Librarian, Law Library Assn. of St. Louis, 1726 Pierce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

McCormick, William S. Assistant, Detroit Bar Association Library, 577 Penobscot Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

McCullen, Edward J. Law Librarian, Supreme Court, 1st Judicial District, Court House, 
New York, N.Y. 

McCurdy, Robert M. Librarian, New Hampshire State Library, Concord, N.H. 

McDaniel, Arthur S. Assistant Librarian, Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th St., New 
York, N.Y. 

MacDonald, Harrison M. Librarian, Boston University School of Law, 11 Ashburton PL, 
Boston, Mass. 
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McGrew, Glen W. Librarian, Chicago Kent College of Law, 10 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

McNeal, ‘Miss Louise. Librarian, Kansas State Library, Topeka, Kansas. 

Magee, Miss Alice M. Librarian, Louisiana State Library, New Orleans, La. 

Maher, Edward. Librarian, Chicago Law Institute, 1025 County Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Manchester, Earl N. Librarian, Ohio State University Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

Marks, Miss Mary E. Librarian, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Marshall, Mrs. W. F. Librarian, Mississippi State Library, Jackson, Miss. 

Mettee, Andrew H. Librarian, Library Company of Baltimore Bar, 329 Court House, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Mills, Mrs. Lotus Mitchell. Librarian, Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell, 48 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Moore, John Trotwood. Department of Education, Division of Library and Archives, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Moore, Miss Lucy M. Librarian, University of Texas Law Library, Austin, Texas. 

Morrison, Alfred A. Librarian, Cincinnati Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Morrison, Miss Nancy C. Librarian, Office of Judge Advocate General, War Dept., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Moylan, Miss Helen S. Librarian, Law Library, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Nethercut, Miss Mary Bell. Law Librarian, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Newman, Miss Helen. Secretary and Librarian, Law School, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 

Norval, Miss Josephine. Assistant Librarian, Minnesota State Library, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ogden, Miss E. Lucy. Librarian, Law Library, University of Tennessee, 303 So. Broadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Owens, Robert. Librarian, San Francisco Law Library, 436 City Hall, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Parker, Miss Grace Hastings. Librarian, Middlesex Law Library Association, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Parma, Miss Rosamond. Librarian, Boalt Hall of Law, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Pearson, F. H. Librarian, Maricopa County Law Library, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Phillpott, Miss Natalie. Law Librarian, Loyola Law Library, 6363 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 

Piacenza, Louis. st Assistant to the Law Librarian, Columbia University Law Library, 
New York, N.Y. 

Poole, Franklin O. Librarian, Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th St., New York, N.Y. 

Price, Miles O. Librarian, Columbia University Law Library, New York, N.Y. 

Ray, Miss Mabel. Cataloguer, Columbia University Law Library, New York, N.Y. 

Redstone, Edward H. Librarian, Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass. 

Register, Layton B. Librarian, Biddle Law Library, 3400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roalfe, William R. Librarian, Duke University Law School, Durham, N.C. 

Robinson, T. W. Librarian, Los Angeles County Law Library, 703 Hall of Records, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Rogers, Ralph E. Law Library, Albany Law School, Albany, N.Y. 

Root, Miss Bell S. Cataloguer & Reference Librarian, Court of Appeals Library, Court 
House, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Rosbrook, Fred E. Librarian, Appellate Division, Court House, Rochester, N.Y. 

Russell, Miss Marie. Law Reference Librarian, Kansas State Library, Topeka, Kansas. 

Ryan, Miss Anna M. Assistant Librarian, Law Library, 8th Judicial District, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Salway, F. R. Librarian, Multnomah Law Library, 370 Court House, Portland, Oregon. 

Schenk, Frederick W. Librarian, University of Chicago, Law Library, Chicago, III. 

Schmehl, Albert F. Reference Assistant, Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Schmehl, Lawrence H. Librarian, New York County Lawyers’ Association, 14 Vesey 
St., New York, N.Y. 


Schoenheit, Miss Helen M. Assistant Law Librarian, Leland Stanford University, Leland 
Stanford, Calif. 
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Schumacher, Peter. Librarian, Appellate Division, Third Dept. Library Court House, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Shearn, Miss Mary E. Librarian, Maryland State Library, Annapolis, Md. 

Sheppard, Dudley. Assistant, Law Library, University of California, Boalt Hall of Law, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Skogh, Miss Harriet. State Librarian, State Library, Springfield, III. 

Slifkin, Miss Anne. Law Librarian, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Small, A. J. Law Librarian, Iowa State Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Smart, Miss Alice M. Librarian, Kansas City Bar Association, 1116 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Smith, Miss Claribel H. Librarian, Hampden County Law Library, Springfield, Mass. 

Smoot, Lawrence Kelley. Librarian, Supreme Court Library, P.O. Box 804, Austin, Texas. 

Snook, Miss Helen A. Asst. Librarian, Detroit Bar Association Library, 577 Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Somers, Miss May A. Librarian, Waterbury Bar Library, Court House, Waterbury, Conn. 

Stebbins, Howard L. Librarian, Social Law Library, Court House, Boston, Mass. 

Taber, Mrs. Mary F. Librarian, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 425 U. S. Court House, 
Park Row, New York, N.Y. 

Taylor, Mrs. Lillian M. Assistant Librarian, Minneapolis Bar Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn. : 

Thornton, Miss Ella May. Librarian, Georgia State Library, Atlanta, Ga. 

Tripp, O. H. Librarian, Knox County Law Library, Rockland, Maine. 

Turner, Miss Ethel M. Legislative Reference Assistant, Massachusetts State Library, 
Boston, Mass. 

Turner, Miss Helen H. Assistant Law Librarian, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Vair, Mrs. Margaret. Assistant Librarian, Law Society of Upper Canada, Osgoode Hall, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Vance, John T. Law Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Wheeler, Sumner Y. Librarian, Essex County Law Library, Court House, Salem, Mass. 

White, Miss Clara W. Librarian, College of Law, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Whitman, John H. A. Law Librarian, University of Notre Dame, 214 Howard Hall, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Willever, E. E. Librarian, Cornell University Law Library, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Wilson, Miss Laura R. Librarian, Fall River Law Library, Court House, Fall River, 
Mass. 

Wilson, Miss Rebecca. Assistant Law Librarian, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Baker, Mrs. Louise M. 530 West 113th St., New York, N.Y. 

Baker, Voorhis & Company. 119 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 

Barbier, Charles A. 71 Clinton St., Newark, N.J. 

Bender, Matthew & Company. 109 State Street, Albany, N.Y. 

Boardman, Clark. South Hero, Vermont. 

Brooklyn Public Library. Montague Branch, 195 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Brown, C. R. Carswell Co., 145-148 Adelaide St. West, Toronto, Canada. 

Cole, T. L. 715 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D.C. ‘ 

Covert, Miss Flora I. Librarian, Edward Thompson Co., Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 

Cromarty, R. R. President, Canada Law Book Co., Toronto, Canada. 

Dabagh, Thomas S. 1729 Virginia St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Darvill, Fred T. Law Book Publisher & Dealer, 54 McAllister St.; San Francisco, Calif. 

Denning, C. P. Executive Secretary, Chicago Bar Association, 160 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, III. 

Dodd, Miss Esther E. 1338 Oak St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Harrison Company. 151 Spring St. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hedeler, G. Nostistr. 59, Leipzig, Germany. 

Holmgren, Ephraim S. Librarian, West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Hook, C. S. Weymouth Apts., Atlantic City, N.J. 
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Huston, A. J. 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 

Jolowicz, Paul. 145 West 44th St., New York, N.Y. 

Kinney, Sarah de Hart. 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Manning Miss Jessie. P.O. Box 358 Memphis, Tenn. 

Martindale-Hubbell Law Directory, Inc. 9-15 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 

Mundler, Mrs. S. International Art & Science Book Co., 192 Broadway, New York N.Y. 

Nijhoff, Martinus. 9 Lange Voorhaut, The Hague, Holland. 

Packard, W. G. c/o Frank Shepard Co., 80 Lafayette St., New York, N.Y. 

Schlichting, Justus. Vice-President, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 205 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, III. 

Shafroth, Will. Adviser, Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, American 
Bar Association, 730 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Sherman, Charles P. 3430 34th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Smith, Burdette J. 60 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 

Smith, C. Willard. c/o West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn 

Smith, Wilbur R. Treasurer, Bancroft-Whitney Co., Law Publishers, 137 No. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sweet & Maxwell. 3 Chancery Lane, London, England. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
SINCE ORGANIZATION 


List OF PRESIDENTS 


Name Year State 
A. J. Small 1906-07 and 1907-08 Iowa 
E. A. Feazel 1908-08 and 1909-10 Ohio 
George S. Godard IQIO-11 and IQII-12 Connecticut 
Franklin O. Poole 1912-13 and 1913-14 New York 
E. J. Lien 1914-15 and 1915-16 Minnesota 
Luther E. Hewitt 1916-17 Pennsylvania 
Edward H. Redstone 1917-18 and 1918-19 Massachusetts 
Frederick C. Hicks 1919-20 and 1920-21 New York 
Gilson G. Glasier 1921-22 Wisconsin 
Andrew H. Mettee 1922-23 and 1923-24 Maryland 
Sumner Y. Wheeler 1924-25 and 1925-26 Massachusetts 
i T. Fitzpatrick 1926-27 and 1927-28 New York 

rederick W. Schenk 1928-29 and 1929-30 Illinois 

Miss Rosamond Parma 1930-31 and 1931-32 California 


List oF VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Andrew H. Mettee 1906-07 and 1907-08 Maryland 
George S. Godard 1908-09 Connecticut 

Miss Gertrude E. Woodward 1909-10 Michigan 

Luther E. Hewitt IQIO-I1 Pennsylvania 
Frederick W. Schenk IQII-12, 1912-13, 1913-14 Illinois 

Miss Gertrude E. Woodard  1og!1-12 Michigan 

Mrs. M. C. Klingelsmith IQI2-13 Pennsylvania 

O. J. Field 1913-14 Dist. of Columbia 
C. Will Shaffer 1914-15 and 1915-16 Washington 
Mrs. Maud B. Cobb 1914-15 Georgia 

Miss Frances A. Davis 1915-16 Wyoming 

J. P. Robertson 1916-17 Manitoba, Canada 
Miss Mary K. Ray 1916-17 Nebraska 

Edwin H. Gholson 1917-18 Ohio 

Miss Susan A. Fleming 1917-18 Kentucky 

Tohn T. Fitzpatrick 1918-19 New York 

Miss Agnes R. Wright 1918-19 Wyoming 
Sumner Y. Wheeler 1919-20 and 1920-21 Massachusetts 


Miss Mary K. Ray 1919-20 and 1920-21 Nebraska 


ep oe 
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Name 


Andrew H. Mettee 
Mrs. Maud B. Cobb 
Edwin H. Gholson 
Mrs. W. F. Marshall 
Con P. Cronin 
Miss Josephine Norval 
Ralph H. Wilkin 
Miss Olive C. Lathrop 
W. J. Millard 
mm J. Daley 

rs. W. F. Marshall 
Miss Alice M. Magee 
Percy A. Hogan 
S. D. Klapp 
Miss Helen S. Moylan 
Thomas W. Robinson 
John T. Vance 


Franklin O. Poole 

Miss Gertrude E. Woodard 
Miss Elizabeth B. Steere 
Miss Agnes Wright 

Miss Mary S. Foote 

Miss Robbie M. Leach 
Miss Mary S. Foote 

Miss Lucile Vernon 


Year 


1921-22 
1g2I-22 
1922-23 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1923-24 
1924-25 and 1925-26 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1920-27 and 1927-28 
1920-27 
1927-28 and 1928-29 
1928-29 
1929-30 and 1930-31 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 


List OF SECRETARIES 


1906-07 to IQII-I2 

1912-13 to 1916-17 

1917-18 and 1918-19 
1919-20 and 1920-21* 
(1920-21), 1921-22, 1922-23 
1923-24 

1924-25T 


State 


Maryland 
Georgia 

Ohio 

Mississippi 
Arizona 
Minnesota 
Illinois 

Michigan 
Washington 
Ontario, Canada 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Missouri 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

California 
Washington, D.C. 


New York 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Wyoming 
Connecticut 
Tennessee 
Illinois 


Mrs. Lucile Vernon Clark (1924-25), 1925-26 to 1928-29New York 


Arthur S. McDaniel 
Mrs. Lotus M. Mills 


Franklin O. Poole 
E. Lee Whitney 
Edward H. Redstone 
Mrs. Maud B. Cobb 
Miss Anna M. Ryan 
Sumner Y. Wheeler 
Miss Mary S. Foote 
Miss Lucile Vernon 
Mrs. Lucile Vernon Clark 
Arthur S. McDaniel 
Mrs. Lotus M. Mills 


* Resigned 


1929-30 and 1930-31 
1931-32 


List oF TREASURERS 


1906-07 to IQIO-II 
IQII-I2 to 1913-14 
ees to 1916-17 
1917-1 

1918-19 to 1922-23 
1923-24 

1924-25T 


1929-30 and 1930-31 
1931-32 


New York 
New York 


New York 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Georgia 

New York 
Massachusetts 
Illinois 


(1924-25), 1925-26 to 1928-29 New York 


New York 
New York 


t Died Sept. 30, 1924. 
Ra Offices of Seoretacy and Treasurer were combined 1906-07 to 1910-11 and 


1924-25 to date. 


PLACES OF MEETING SINCE ORGANIZATION 


July, 1906 
May, 1907 
June, 1908 
June, 1909 
June, 1910 
May, I9gII 
June, 1912 
> my 1912 

ay, I914 
10. June, 1915 
Il. June, 1916 
12. June, 1917 
13. June, 1918 
14. June, 1919 
15. June, 1920 
16. June, 1921 
17. June, 1922 
18. April, 1923 
19. July, 1924 


2 MN AVAPWN 


Narragansett Pier 
Asheville 

Lake Minnetonka 
Bretton Woods 
Mackinac Island 
Pasadena 
Ottawa 

Hotel Kaaterskill 
Washington 
Berkeley 

Asbury Park 
Louisville 
Saratoga Springs 
Asbury Park 
Colorado Springs 
Swampscott 
Detroit 

Hot Springs 
Saratoga Springs 


Rhode Island 

North Carolina 
Minnesota 

New Hampshire 
Michigan 

California 

Canada 

New York (Catskill Mts.) 
District of Columbia 
California 

New Jersey 
Kentucky 

New York 

New Jersey 
Colorado 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Arkansas 

New York 
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Name Date 
20. July, 1925 yee G 
tlantic City 
21. Oct. 1926 Philadelphia 
22. June, 1927 oronto _ 
23. Mivje. 1928 French Lick 
24. May. 1929 Washington 


Los Angeles 


25. June, 1930 
New Haven 


26. June, 1931 


State 


Washington 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Canada 

Indiana 

District of Columbia 
California 
Connecticut 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF LAW LIBRARIES 


(As Amended to June 24, 1930.) 


CONSTITUTION 


Section 1. The name of this Association 
shall be American Association of Law Li- 
braries. 

Section 2. The object shall be to develop 
and increase the usefulness and efficiency of 
law libraries. 

Section 3. There shall be four classes of 
membership—regular, associate, life and 
honorary. 

Section 4. Any person officially connected 
with a law library, state library or with a 
general library having a separately maintained 
law section, may become a regular member 
upon payment of the annual dues. 


Section 5. Persons not connected with law 
libraries may be elected to associate member- 
ship at the discretion of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Section 6. The Association may at any reg- 
ular meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of those 
present, elect honorary members who shall be 
exempt from dues. 


Section 6a. The Association may, at any 
regular meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present, elect to life-membership those 
who have been members of the Association, 
but who have retired from active library work. 
Such members shall be exempt from dues. 


Section 7. The right of holding office and 
voting shall be restricted to regular and life 
members. 


Section 8. In all matters of business each 
regular member shall be entitled to one vote. 


Section 9. The officers shall consist of a 
president, a vice-president, a second vice- 
president, a secretary and a treasurer, all of 
whom shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting, and serve until their successors are 
appointed. 


Section 10. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of nine consisting of three mem- 
bers who shall be elected at the annual meet- 
ing and serve until their successors are ap- 
pointed, the last retired President, and the 
officers mentioned in Section 9. The Commit- 
tee may act officially by correspondence ad- 
dressed to the secretary. 


Section 11. Vacancies through non-accep- 
tance, resignation or death shall be filled by 
the executive committee. 


Section 12. The duties of these several 
officers shall be those ordinarily assigned to 
said officers in similar associations. Expendi- 
tures not authorized by the Association may 
be made only with the approval of the exec- 
utive committee. 

Section 13. An annual meeting of the As- 
sociation shall be held at the same time and 
place as the annual meeting of the American 
Library Association, unless there are special 
reasons for holding it elsewhere; and in that 
event the call for the meeting shall be issued 
in the same manner as provided in Section 14 
for special meetings. 


Section 14. Special meetings may be held 
at such times and places as the Executive 
Committee may elect or the association direct. 


Section 15. Any by-law may be repealed, 
amended or suspended by a three-fourths vote 
of those present and voting at any meeting of 
the Association. 


Section 16. This constitution may be 
amended in the manner herein provided. 
Notice of any amendment shall be filed with 
the secretary at least sixty days before a 
regular meeting of the Association, and no- 
tice thereof shall be sent by the secretary to 
the members of the Association at least thirty 
days prior to said meeting. Such amendments 
shall be submitted at an annual meeting of 
the Association, and any member not present 
thereat may file his vote thereon with the 
secretary and the same shall be counted as 
though he were present and voting. If three- 
quarters of the votes of the members present 
and voting at such meeting, and of the votes 
filed as above provided, be in favor of such 
amendment, it shall stand adopted. 


By-Laws 


Section 1. The annual dues of regular and 
associate members, except library assistants, 
shall be $3.00, and each member shall receive 
the Law Library Journal as a part of said 
membership. The year for dues shall begin 
on July Ist in each and every year. In billing 
annual dues to regular and associate members, 
except library assistants, the Treasurer shall, 
however, send a bill making it optional with 
the member whether he shall pay $3.00 or $5.00 
for the year. The dues of library assistants 
shall be $2.00 per year. 


Section 2. Members failing to pay dues for 
two successive years shall be dropped from 
membership. 
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AMERICAN STATE REPORTS AND SESSION LAWS EXCLUSIVE OF 


SIDE REPORTS 
Revised to January 15, 193] 


Dates of regu- 


Publication lar sessions Source 
Alabama 
Reports ......seeeees - «+ West Pub. Co. St. Paul, Minn.. 
App. Reports ...... P - +» West Pub. Co. St. Paul, Minn.. 
Session laws ....... . .Quadrennial Secretary ae 
1923, 1927 
etc. 
Alaska 
PE: saarpeocecuse . . - West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of Territory.............. 
Arizona 
PE 600066060000 - . + Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State.............eeee. 
Arkansas 
DEED ‘ciscccosowses s | Beeretacry G6 BiAGR. ..cecccccccccccve 
Session laws ......... Odd years Searetary Ob BIA. <0 ccccccccceces 
California 
BEE. osbcvccdesses . ++ Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Re, BD, csasewisves . . + Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Adv. parts for both Recorder Printing & Publ. Co., San 
OE .ctccdaceddcecs 6 tm Francisco 
Superior Ct. Dec. .... - California Law Book Exchange.. 
Session laws ......... Odd years OOUEEENE GE GRc oc cccccscccscetes 
Colorado 
BEER scicccssccese . - Bradford-Robinson Printing Co.. 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State..........ceseeees 
Connecticut 
DT sptsckeoanane ... EE. Dissell & Co., Hartford, Conn.. 
*Advance parts ...... E. E. Dissell & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Session laws ......... Odd years gs RR re 
Delaware 
IEE . 028000000000 o. & oT ndpccabsosesseeecese 
Chancery Reports ... 0 EE BIE oicccccconccccoecccse 
Session laws ......... Odd years SOD RAMONE coccccccccecccessees 
District of Columbia 
REE scviusstacaens ... West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Acts affecting Dis- 
trict of Columbia.. o 0 0 «=m Bees & GA. ccccccscccccesce 
Florida 
Fee T. J. Appleyard, Tallahassee...... 
Session laws ......... Odd years a SO a ree 
Georgia 
RES oe ee Fs sats sacnctiaineen 
PT. <ceheanesée IEEE FG dik so cneeascenandeets 
Session laws ........ Odd years BL MOINS ge ccccccxessetceses 
Hawaii 
ae Pew” — yr 
*Advance parts ....... an’ ff £2: 
pean BS ccccncees Odd years Secretary of Territory.......... eee 
° 
ect a . . + Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Session laws ......... Odd years Capital News Publ. Co. 
Illinois 
EE etc ctnaeened ... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
*Advance parts ....... . . . Supreme Ct. Reporter 
App. Rep. .......se0. ... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
*Advance parts ....... ... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
Court of Claims Re- 
St. pcabesestendie ...  1T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago...... 


*Advance parts paged to correspond with permanent edition. 


Latest vol. 
to appear 


422 
23 
1931 


7 
1931 
36 
1931 


183 
1931 


210 


109 


1931 


1931 
113 
1931 
33 
15 
1931 
59 
1930-31 


98 
1931 


172 
43 

1931 
30 

1931 
49 


Extra 1930, 
Reg. 1931 


344 
260 
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Dates of regu- Latest vol. 
Publication lar sessions Source to appear 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State................-. Spec. 1930 & 
Indiana Reg. 1931 
OE eee 6-0. 0. I Oe Bs co ncenctbctnds: 201 
App. Reports ........ 0 ee gl 
Session laws ........ Odd years DOGUGMNEY GE BIRR. occ cccccccccccces 1931 
Iowa 
ET creskechedee - Superintendent of Printing ........ 210 
Session laws ........ Odd years Superintendent of Printing ........ 1931 
Kansas 
iene ain ngions BREE ncbccccsnendesestes 132 
*Advance parts ...... 0:4) @. EL eencecscedoccencees 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..............000. Spec. 1930 & 
Kentucky Reg. 1931 
Dt dhtttinecoens + niet, BI péiscensocnoonsenes 238 
‘Advance parts ...... oe: ns cio dcteceensusecad 
DONG IWS ccccccse Even SEE UND, BEE kc cccsccscccoecsese 1930 
Louisiana 
Ee . «+» West Pub. Co. St. Paul, Minn...... 172 
Courts of Appeal .... « «6, , RE BO ‘cnnbdidcannane 16 
Advance parts ...... 6 BED EEE TUM. cccccccececes 
Session laws ........ Even years Secretary of State.........cceeeees Reg. & Extra 
Maine 1930 
0 Se . Loring, Short & Harmon .......... 129 
Session laws ........ Odd years EE CED. 6.60 bak eacdcssoseaes Spec. 1930 & 
Reg. 1931 
Maryland 
EE ea aati . . . King Bros., Baltimore ............. 160 
*Advance parts ....... . King Bros., Baltimore 
Session laws ......... Odd begin- State Librarian .............eseees- Extra 1930 & 
ning with Reg. 1931 
1927 
Massachusetts 
ET ° ... Wright & Potter Printing Co. Boston 272 
Advance parts ....... ... Wright & Potter Printing Co. Boston 
Session laws ........ SIRE TUNER, BD. as cccdcocdecsccsocs 1931 
Michigan 
i inibbeacnnees . .. Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 252 
*Advance parts ....... . . Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State 1931 
Minnesota 
 iiindeaciddbas . .  Lavallee Law Book Co., St. Paul.. 183 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State...........--ee0e. 1931 
Mississippi 
CE ti ben dck noses ...  E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Colum- 
Es oto dcscccccceseosereres 160 
Session laws ........ Even years Secretary of State .........seeeeee 1930 
Missouri : 
EE Av cccndiebees ...  E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
BM. Seanad cekdeeedaeiaaeein 325 
App. Reports ........ ae W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
PE eT SS rE eer ey 224 
Session laws ........ Odd years Qeeneiene 2 RA BRRSOYRP HORE 1931 
Montana 
DE sipacsentutes ... Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 89 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Publishing Co...........++--- 1931 
Nebraska 
DD Gidiesnkcaces a re yerrerrr 120 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Librarian ..........+-seeeeees Extra 1930 & 
Nevada Reg. 1931 
0 ee . Secretary of State.........seeeeeee 52 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State.........eeeesees 1931 
New Hampshire 
DET atntéseonaens ... C¢. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., 84 


EET ‘bi0cedcenedecens Se asimiie 
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Publication Dates of regu- 
lar sessions Source 
*Advance parts ....... C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., 
IES cd veike cocecuavcceceeves 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State.................. 
New Jersey 
Law Reports ...... as - ++  Soney & Sage, Newark, N.J....... 
Equity Reports ...... ~~ Soney & Sage, Newark, N.J....... 
Miscellaneous Re- 
BD hicttbdeconsnn Soney & Sage, Newark, N.J....... 
Advance parts cover- 
im@P above ...cccccee - ++  Soney & Sage, Newark, N.J....... 
Session laws ......... Annual Secretary of State..............005 
New Mexico 
ET sintlecsa0cece . .. Clerk of Supreme Court........... 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..........s.eeee0: 
New York 
0 re J. B. Lyon Co., Albany............. 
App. Div. Repts....... J. B. Lyon Co., Albany............. 
N. Y. Miscellaneous. .. J. B. Lyon Co., Albany............. 
*Advance parts cover- 
ing all the above... o oe Be Be Ree Aig Bion kt occ cccce 
State Department Re- oe 
ST. siedsnhameacae 
and *adv. parts ... J. B. Lyon Co., Albany ............ 
BN. We Supplement 
and* adv. parts.. po 8 Se eee rere 
Appellate Courts Di- aa Law Publ. Service, Albany, 
i tcucenensanens o:0.s, » Ae Be pebamiadsanensennekens nese 
Session laws ........ Annual J. B. Lyon Co., Albany............. 
North Carolina 
PEED. Nedincccscces ee Secretary of State..........eeeeeeee 
*Advance parts ....... has Secretary of State........eeeeeeeees 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State........eeesseeeee 
North Dakota 
Parr re Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Rochester, 
Te pbaadesensdsodvsrakensasnnes 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State.........-.seeeeee 
Ohio 
BN vcd cdceceuuue The F. J. Heer Printing Co., 
CIE, os. co. cdawsnepedeneerseecs 
App. Reports ........ The F. J. Heer Printing Co., 
CP cc tccssasaneaseanecen 
Advance parts ....... Ohio Law Bulletin and Reporter, 
Cs aa cacccactesnnawee 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State............-ee0 
Oklahoma 
er Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma 
Criminal Reports .... GO, GIR osc se cc secccecccessugs 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..........---e+e0- 
Oregon 
ED ai didiecoadan Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
CN diene te xcs a ctéciekgasaumenoe 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..........0..2000- 
Pennsylvania 
State Reports ....... . .. Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia... 
Superior Court Repts. . «+ The Telegraph Press, Harrisburg... 
District and County 
TRE Hat Aen Howard W. Page, Philadelphia.... 
Advance parts for all 
Ce  n66060000 aii sie 8 
Session laws ........ Odd years Bureau of Publications............-. 
Philippines . 
ee Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 
Public laws .......... Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 
Porto Rico / ’ 
0 SS . . . Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 
Advance parts ...... . .  Secretary-Reporter, San Juan....... 
Session laws ........ Annual Bureau Insular Affairs, ashington. 


75 


Latest vol. 
to appear 


Spec. 1930 & 


Reg. 1931 


107 
107 


8 
1931 


1931 
256 


232 
140 


40 


251 


1931 


1931t 


1931 


123 


38 


1931 


149/150 
42 


1931 
Reg. & Spec. 


135 
1931 


303 
101 


15 


1929 


53 
25 


36 
1931 
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Dates of regu- 


Publication lar sessions 


Rhode Island 
DEE Mibcecccencce 
Superior Court ...... 
Rescript, 1917-18 
Decisions 
Acts and Resolves.... 
Public laws ......... 


South Carolina 
DE Sibssccescece 
*Advance parts ...... 
Session laws ........ 


South Dakota 
DEE Radcaccccesee ae 
Session laws ........ Odd years 


Tennessee 
SEE ch dadcnadddes 


Court of Appeals.... 
Session laws ........ Odd years 


Texas 
 pcneneandin ee 
Criminal Reports .... or 
Session laws ........ Odd years 


Utah 
= Se gh ie 
Session laws ........ Odd years 


Vermont 
DE edi ctneneooss 

*Advance parts ....... desiiae coh 
Session laws ........ Odd years 


Virginia 
| ere — 
Session laws ........ Even years 


Washington 
EE 


Advance parts ....... 


Session laws ........ Odd years 
West Virginia 
DT chestenesennn 
Supreme Ct. of App. 
Syllabus Service .. aan 
Session laws ........ Odd years 
Wisconsin 
ES hie 
Session laws ........ Odd years 
Biennial compilation 
by the State Reviser. 
Wyoming 
RET © & 
Session laws ........ Odd years 


United States 
FEB. cccccccccccce —s 
*Advance parts ....... a 
Advance opinions.... 
Reports L. Ed....... 


Advance parts ....... as 6 


U. S. Supreme Ct. 
RRS wed 


Source 


ee ee ee 
Pub. by Rhode Island Law Record, 

>) era 
State DAGOGIO  cccccccccccccccese 
TL ic cencudcuiasnsnenss 


R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C....... 
R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C....... 
EE Sdcecceseneesoecences 


State Publ. Co., Pierre, S. D....... 
Seeretiry OF State... ccccccccccccces 


an Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
EW. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 


Southern Publishers, Inc., Kingsport, 

WA, bdncasdaccvececaciccesdtces 
Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
Tee 
I BD. o8 nactscileroesece’s 
Arrow Press, Salt Lake City....... 
NE Cs Ss PS ce Ged cewcne 
EOD. Sivcccesdececiseetenes 
TI os a c5ia neon se dscewees 
Secy. of Commonwealth............ 
Secy. of Commonwealth............ 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co. San 

5 pie aera ene 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co. San 

ET Licns Kan bbdae synthases 
State Law Librarian ..........0000. 
NI IR ccccnccescscnancs 
Mrs. G. C. Goff, Charleston ..... 
BOCOSIATY GE TIGR. .ncccccsccssesess 
Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 


State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 
State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 


Wyoming Labor Journal Publ. Co.. 
EE Or PE, ncccccceceosesess 


Govt. Printing Office............... 
Govt. Printing Office............... 
Clerk of the Supreme Court....... 
Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 


DE WY Matec iwesacccgcecagddgeoe 
Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 


TOE iG 9 SS os 0000 kant cs coumces 


Legal Research Service, Wash, D.C.. 





to appear 
Latest vol 


51 
2 
6 

1930 

1930 


160 
1930 


54 
Spec. 1927 & 
Reg. 1931 
162 
12 
1931 
119 
115 


1931 
1st Called 


75 
Spec. 1930 & 
Reg. 1931 


102 


ad 


155 
1930 


161 


1931 


108 


10 
1931 


203 
1931 


1929 


42 
1931 


283 


75 





cemetie e 


a 


— 





ae en ne 





Publication 


Porte Rico Federal... 


i ee es eam adl 
I. C. C. Valuation Re- 
BEE. ci cnng a abbes 


*Advance parts 


Attorney General 
COED. oc casccce 


*Advance parts 


Aviation reports 


Court of Claims .... 
Comptroller General Decisions .... 
Customs and Patent Ap- 
Seer ea 
Extraterritorial cases. 
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Source 


Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 
OT, Disiccckccdevisesosubenses 


Govt. Printing Office, Wash., D. C.. 


Govt. Printing Office............... 
Govt. Printing Office.............-. 


Govt. Printing Office.............+. 
Govt. Printing Office............... 
United States Aviation Reports, Inc. 

Baltimore, Md. ...........-eeeee- 
Govt. Printing Office............... 
Govt. Printing Office............... 


Govt. Printing Office............... 
Chinese American Pub. Co., 25 
Nanking Road, Shanghai, China... 


Federal anti-trust decisions ....Govt. Printing Office............... 
Federal Reporter with 
*advance parts .... West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Federal Trade 
mission Decisions .. Govt. Printing Office............... 
*Advance parts Govt. Printing Office............... 
Interior Dept. 
pealed pension and 
retirement claims .. Govt. Printing Office............... 
Interior Department, Public Lands Govt. Printing Office..............- 
*Advance parts Govt. Printing Office............5. 
Commissioner of Patents DecisionsGovt. Prontimg OGR6C....cccccccccce 
Tax appeals, Board of. Supt. of Documents.............+-. 
*Advance parts Supt. of Documents................ 
Treasury Decisions . Govt. Printing Office................ 
*Advance parts Govt. Printing Office................ 


77 


Latest vol. 
to appear 


13 
170 


33 


35 


1930 


2d Ser. 51 
13 


21 
5! 


1930 
21 


58 














Ten Thin 2S, frequently said of 
UNITED STATES LAW REVIEW 
















1. A time saver, not a time consumer 7. That it has more ‘“‘life subscribers,”’ in 
2. The lawyer’s ‘‘thrift tool’ for ‘hard eS o> CHEETER, Tien any Sher 
times”’ 8. That a lawyer who “hasn't time’’ to 
That it increases the resourcefulness, read United States Law Review, is too 
improves the strategy of the active busy to be efficient and is in too much 
practitioner of a hurry to conserve his own thoughts 
9. That a lawyer who thinks he ‘‘takes too 
4. That it is not an extravagance, but a many magazines already to subscribe to 
small investment which pays big divi- the Review,” will take a good many less 
dends when, eventually, he becomes a Review 
” subscriber 

ps. _ > eer authori 10. That the Review grows fastest during 
business depression, because such peri- 
That it has more “‘from cover to cover’”’ ods stress the need for legal efficiency 
readers, in proportion to circulation, and the most effective working acces- 

than any other magazine sories 


For all of which reasons the Review is rapidly becoming 
standard equipment in the most representative 
law offices in the land 





$6 annually, in advance 


UNITED STATES LAW REVIEW 
253 Broadway New York City 
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